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AT HER MERCY. 


BY TEE AUTHOR OF “ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” “ A PERFECT 
TREASURE,” &. &c. 


——>—__.. 
CHAPTER XIIl. EVY ASKS A FAVOUR. 


THE pic-nic party came home at eve from 
Birbeck Beeches in the same order as they 
went, but by no means under the same cir- 
cumstances. It was observed by the other 
occupants of their respective vehicles that 
Mr. De Coucy, who was commonly a great 
talker, and especially when ladies were 
present, maintained a complete silence; 
whereas Mr. Paragon, who was ordinarily 
I as dumb as Memnon’s statue (withont its 
exceptional conduct in the early morning), 
was loquacious and restless. If Mr. Bul- 
lion’s proposition of the cheap champagne, 
with which the colonist had so improperly 
made merry, had been carried, things 
/might have happened otherwise ; but as it 
was, exhilarated by the best and purest 
Perrier J ouet, he had proposed to Judith, 
and was certainly under the impression 
| that he had been accepted. Judith, on her 
part, without confiding this tremendous 
event to Evy, was more affectionate and 
| demonstrative to her than ever; and Mr. 
Hulet and Mrs. Mercer sat opposite to 
them without interchanging a syllable, but 
with their hands fast locked together be- 
neath the railway rug. If the former had 
ever sat to a sculptor he might have been 
correctly, as well as poetically, rendered 
with “ gout flying about him,” but it had 
never settled anywhere ; and when, like a 
little mouse, Mrs. Mercer’s tiny foot stole 
towards his own, and softly trod upon his 
toe, he smiled a welcome to it. Once or 
twice she made a mistake, and trod on 
Judith’s, but that sagacious young woman, 

from exposing the error, made the ex- 
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pected reciprocation with the utmost anil 
nature. A more complete example of doing 
good—or at least of conferring happiness 
on another—by stealth, it would be diffi- 
cnlt among the Annals of Good Deeds to 
find. 

When Evy put up her cheek for her 
uncle to kiss that night before retiring to 
her room, he pressed his lips to it with un- 
usual kindness, but in place of opening the 
door for her as usual—for notwithstanding 
his invalidish ways, he was as polite as 
Chesterfield—he motioned her to a chair, 
and said : 

" Don’t go just yet, Evy, I want to talk 
with you.’ 

She knew what was coming quite well, 
and would gladly have relieved him from } 
his evident embarrassment by telling him 
so; but on the whole she judged it better | 
to be silent. 

“ T am going to tell you something,” he 
began, “ which at the first blush will cause 
me, I fear, to sink in your gcod opinion, 
Evy—that is, I mean”— for she had 
shaken her pretty head, and smiled a smile 
that was a thousand negatives—“ as to my 
good sense and judgment. Wher an old 
fellow of sixty-five bethinks him of matri- 
mony, folks are inclined to compliment his 
heart at the expense of his wits; and I 
think they are mostly right.” 

“That must depend on circumstances, 
uncle, surely.” 

“ Just so. A lonely man far advanced 
on the down-hill of life may marry for 
company’s sake, to insure a faithful friend 
to tend him at the last; but no such excuse 

could be given for me, who have the dearest 
and most dutiful of friends in you, Evy.” 

“You are very kind to say so, uncle,” 
said Evy, the tears gathering in her beaa- 
tiful eyes in spite of herself. 
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“ f only say the truth, and less than the 
truth, my darling, and being so fortunate 
as I am in possessing such a niece, I allow 
that it would be the height of folly m a 
widower, sach as you havealways supposed 
me (as I conclude), to contract anew a 
matrimonial alliance.” 

Here he stopped a little, and fell to 


acing the room, while Evy sat in silent | 
g ¥ 


astonishment; she could not have helped 
him on to his explanation now, even if she 
would. 

“The fact is, my darling, Mrs. Angelo 
Hulet is still alive, and ander this very 
roof. Perhaps you can guess, now, who 
it is P” 

“ Tt is Mrs. Mercer, I suppose, uncle ?” 

“Yes; it is Mrs. Mercer, or Mrs. Sophia 
Mercer, as she calls herself, since after our 
separation she reassumed her maiden name. 
We parted from one another, by mutual 
agreement, nearly forty years ago, upon the 
ground of incompatibility of temper, after 
a very short experience of one another 
indeed. It may be urged that people’s 
tempers do not alter—except for the worse 
~—with time, but I hope that we are both, 
at all events, a little wiser, and shall be 
uble to act towards each other more judi- 
ciously. At all events we have made up 
our minds to try the experiment.” 

“ T wish you joy, my dearest uncle, with 
all my heart,” cried Evy, rising and throw- 
ing her arms about his neck. “If you 
were about to make a new alliance, I should 
certainly not have dreamt of questioning 
your judgment; but to return, even thus 
late, to one whom you have prom 
Here Evy coloured, recollecting that it was 
not ber duty to preach to her uncle, and 
came to a full stop. ; 

“ Promised to cleave to until my life’s 


end, you were about to say, Hvy,” said | 


Mr. Hulet, rubbing his nose, in comical 
embarrassment; “yes, I am quite aware 
of that fact; but the truth is (though it is 
not generally known) that the compilers 
of the marriage service were for the most 
part—bachelors. As to loving, that may 
be possible with persons of exceptionally 
good principle, for it is said one ought to 
love even one’s enemies, but I defy a saint 
to “cherish” a woman that won’t be 
cherished. If, for example, when you offer 





was my case, or something like it, with 
respect te Sophia. However, she isas kind- 
hearted @ woman as ever lived, notwith- 
standing her little foibles; and that which 
recommends her to me as mueh ag any- 
thing is, that she has takem ® genuine 
liking to yourself, Evy.” 

“Mrs. Mercer has been always so kind, 
uncle, that it is a real pleasure te me to 
find im her a near relation.” 

“ And I have no doubt she will continue 
to be so, Evy. If I thought otherwise she 
should be no wife of mine again, I promise 
you. Indeed, I have considered your in- 
terests throughout this matter, as indeed it 
was my duty to do, fully as much as my 
own. In the first place, Evy, if is tho- 
roughly understood between your aunt and 
myself that our reunion shall not in any 
degree affect your future position. Neither 
she nor I, to do us justice, are very co- 
vetous people; when we parted company 
on our life journey, as we thought for ever, 
each of us took the entire fortune which 
severally belonged to us withont invoking 
the tender mercies of the law, and now 
that I have told her that you will not only 
be my heiress, but that I am resolved to 
settle an ample provision on you in the 
event of your marriage, so far from offer- 
ing any objection, she seems inclined 
to increase your fortune ont of her own 
funds.” 

“Indeed, indeed, ancle, I have deserved 
no such kindness, even at your hands,” 
sobbed Evy, overcome with the old man’s 
affectionate solicitude. ‘“‘Oh, how can I 
ever thank you for it as I ought !” 

“First, by drying your tears, my darling,” 
returned Mr. Hulet, tenderly ; “and then 
by telling me that you will not desert your 
old uncle, or cease to fill his house with sun- 
shine, until such a time as Lord Dirleton’s 
‘ Jack’—if he is to be the fortunate man 
—or some other equally lucky dog, comes 
to take you off my hands. I may need you 
more than ever now, Evy, though I hope 


| and believe I shall not, and on the other 


hand if all goes well, and your aunt and | 
prove a comfort to one another, you will 
have the satisfaction, when your wedding- 
day comes—and a very, very sad one to | 
your selfish old uncle it will be, my dear— 
of knowing that you leave me, not as you 


me that arrowroot which you make so ad- | would now, a lonely valetudinarian, de- 


mirably, my dear Evy, I were always to | 


pendent upon hireling aid for his many 


knock over the basin with the back of my | wants, but in good hands; such as under- 
hand, you would give it up at last, as a| stand making possets, and applying poul- 


sheer waste- of time and trouble. 


You | tices, and every art that can make home 


would be a fool if you didn’t. Well, that happy; don’t you see, my darling ?”’ 
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She saw as well as her tears would let 
her. It was evident that the kind old 
gentleman was affecting for her sake a 
cheerfulness, and perhaps even a confidence, 
that he was very far from feeling. 

“Well, well, that is settled, my dear,” 
continued he. “ Your aunt and I have no 
preliminaries to go through in the way of 
wooing, nor even of wedding, and shall be 
reunited almost at once. In the mean time, 
and while I am still my own master—for one 
never knows what may happen; a man 
may hold his own at one time, as indeed I 
did, and pass under the yoke at another— 
is there anything you would like to ask of 
me? It would be a pleasure to me, as you 
know, to grant it.” 

“Indeed I have all I want, and more, 
dear uncle,” said Evy. “But there isa 
favour which I would very earnestly en- 
treat of you for another—for poor Judith. 
I don’t think she is quite such a favourite 
with her aunt a 

“ She is not her aunt ; she is your aunt,” 
observed Mr. Hulet. 

“That may be, dear uncle, but up to 
the last week she has been m the position 
of her near relative, and certainly taught 
to believe that she would be provided for 
as such. Now, pleased as I am to have 
won Mrs. Mercer’s affection, it would dis- 
tress me very much if I thought I had 
done so at Judith’s expense.” 

“TI don’t see how you can help being 
liked, Evy,” returned Mr. Hulet, “ nor 
even being liked better than Judith. It 
seems to me, though I have nothing to say 
against the young lady in question, that 
you are worth ten thousand of her.” 

“You may be just a little prejudiced in 
making that estimate, Uncle Angelo,” said 
Evy, smiling. “ But, at all events, it would 
make me very miserable should our respec- 
tive interests come into collision with any 
| disadvantage to Judith. What I have to 
entreat of you is to use your influence with 
my aunt in her favour; some suitable pro- 
vision would, I suppose, in any case be 
made for her, and if, as you hint, Mrs. 
Mercer was so good as to think of adding 
to my fortune, I would greatly prefer that 
that sum, whatever it may be, should be 
given, instead, to Judith.” 

“But the girl has no occasion for it,” 
reasoned Mr. Hulet. “She will, as you 
say, have a moderate independence secured 
to her, but even then, I suppose, will con- 
tinue to live under our roof?” 

“No, uncle, she will not,” answered 
Evy. “It was told me as a secret, but I 
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think I am right in confiding to you, that 
Judith is engaged.” 

“That is very odd,” said Mr. Hulet. 
“‘ Sophia has often talked to me about the 
girl, and yet never mentioned that.” 

“Tt is the fact nevertheless, for I had it 
from Judith’s own lips, uncle. She is en- 
gaged to a young artist, whom Mrs. Mercer 
disapproves of on account of his poverty ; 
and if the poor girl had a fortune of her 

*own there would be no obstacle to their 
happiness.” 

“Then, by gad! it shall be removed, if 
I pay the money out of my own pocket,” 
exclaimed Mr. Hulet. “Not that I am so 
very fond of Miss Judith myself, mark 
you; but for the exactly opposite reason. 
To tell you the truth, the notion of having 
that girl an inmate of my house for life 
somewhat appalled me. My hope was that 
that antipodean creature—what’s his name? 
—Paragon, would be fool enough to marry 
her out of hand; but if she has already 
found a victim, so much the better. I don’t 
mind buying the flowers for that sacrifice, 
at the cost of a few thousands. If Sophia 
declines to portion the young woman, I'll 
do it myself; so you may make your mind 
perfectly easy upon that score.” 

“ A thousand thanks, dear uncle; it will 
be a great pleasure to me to tell Judith 
such good news. But you must promise 
not to breathe a word to my aunt about the 
young artist.” 

“T promise that, my dear, with all my 
heart, and the more easily since I have 
nothing to breathe,” replied Mr. Hulet, 
smiling; “you have not even mentioned 
his name. What is it ?” 

“ Well, the fact is, I don’t know what it 
is,” said Evy, smiling inher turn. “ She 
only calls him her Augustus.” 

“Ah! well, I pity her Augustus, that’s 
all—I may be about to do a foolish thing, 
myself,’ added Mr. Hulet, musingly; “I 
dare say lam; but Miss Judith’s Augustus 
—however, you have taken the young 
woman under your protection, and there- 
fore I will not say a word against her.” 

“But what have you to say against poor 
Judith, uncle ?” 

“Nothing, Evy, nothing. I don’t like 
her, I confess; and yet I can’t give you 
my reason for it: 

“1 do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell, 


I only know, and know full well, 
I do not like thee, Doctor Fell.” 


* By-the-bye, talking of doctors, how I 


hate Doctor Carambole. However,” here 
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he sighed, “it’s too late now to think of 
that—one more kiss, my darling Evy, and 
good-night.” 


CHAPTER XIV. AN UNWILLING CONFIDENCE. 


“ Rumour, full of tongues,” must neces- 
sarily have always had a good many stories 
to tell, but the older she gets, as it seems to 
me, the more garrulous she becomes. The 
institution of the telegraph and of the, 
Penny Dailies, of course, awakens a thou- 
sand echoes, more or less untrustworthy, as 
well as enlarges the sphere of her opera- 
tions; but independently of them, scandal 
is more rife. The mention of that myste- 
rious word—so dear to newspaper writers 
—“ transpire,” has had, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, a baleful effect; and what we don’t 
actually hear to the disadvantage of our 
fellow-creatures, we contrive to take in, 
like Joey Ladle, “ through the pores.” 

Except upon some such supposition how 
is it. to be accounted for that every tenant 
of Lucullus Mansion, by ten a.m. on the 
morning after that fateful pic-nic, was not 
only in possession of the fact that Mr. 
Angelo Hulet was engaged to marry Mrs. 
Sophia Mercer, but that each had a totally 
different, and at the same time an entirely 
reliable account of the matter; a special 
and exclusive edition published gratuitously 
in confidential whispers? It was love at 
first sight; it was an old attachment; he 
had loved her hopelessly as somebody else’s 
wife; she had loved him despairingly as 
somebody else’s husband. There was no 
end in short to the various versions of the 
affair, and some of them reflected anything 
but credit upon the two respectable persons 
who were the objects of all this specula- 
tion. Such very queer questions, indeed, 
were asked of Evy by some of her own sex, 
couched in a tone of sympathy and con- 
dolence that made them fifty times more 
shocking, that she was at her wit’s end 
what to answer. She had not received per- 
mission from her uncle to disclose the true 
state of the case, and she shrank from ask- 
ing it of him, while Mrs. Mercer, in a 
private interview before breakfast, had laid 
on her a positive injunction of secrecy. 

“ Don’t speak of it, my dear; I can 
scarcely bear to think of it. The idea of 
my having been your aunt these twenty 
years without your knowing it! Iam de- 
lighted, of course; scarcely less on your 
account, my dear girl, than on my own. 
But don’t let us speak of it; at all events 
just at present. Push me my footstool. 
Doctor Carambole says that to one in my 





critical state of health, emotion may be 
destruction. Pass me my drops.” 

But it was impossible to permit her 
respected relatives, who now paraded the 
garden side by side, or sat within doors 
with the arms of their arm-chairs almost 
interlaced, in defiance or ignorance of what 
anybody wus saying about them, to be for 
many days under such shocking suspicions, 
and Evy took heart of grace and told Mrs. 
Hodlin Barmby all about it. 

It was not easy to astonish, by any 
social revelation, the mistress of Lucullus 
Mansion, but this news did take that lady 
considerably aback. 

“You surprise me, my dear Evy, beyond 
all expression,” said she. “I could have 
staked my existence, for one thing, that 
your aunt, as she turns out to be, was an 
old maid. Of course, I took your uncle 
for a widower, and a very determined 
one. It is unaccountable to me that having 
once taken such a step as to separate 
from his wife, he should retrace it. It is 
very creditable to our sex, my dear, is it 
not ?” 


“Indeed, Mrs. Barmby, I don’t see 


that,” said Evy, not without some indig- | 
nation; for she had not reached that time | 


of life when ladies desert their colours and 
go over to the other side, on such occasions. 
“T think it is only natural that my uncle’s 
heart should soften toward the companion 
of his youth, and regret his estrangement 
from her. Ever since he met her, the 
remembrance of the past has affected him 
deeply, as I could well perceive, though, 
of course, I was ignorant of the cause.” 

“You don’t say so! Well, now, I should 
have thought Mr. Hulet—kind, excellent 
gentleman as he is—would have been no 
more affected by old times, that is in a 
sentimental way, than by last week’s news- 
paper. To be sure he seems very fond of 
her; in fact, to persons unaware of the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, rather 
demonstratively so I conclude,” added 
Mrs. Barmby, with some anxiety, “ they are 
not going to remain with us very long.” 

“ I rather think not,” said Evy, simply. 
“ My uncle, who finds himself much bene- 
fitted by his sojourn at Balcombe, is going 
to take a house in the neighbourhood, | 


= 








believe; my aunt and he, indeed, are gone | 


together this very afternoon to look at 
Cliff Cottage.” 

“ T saw them go,” replied Mrs. Barmby, 
“and very much together they were. You 
were quite right to confide in me, my dear, 
quite; but people’s tongues will wag 12 
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| Mrs. Storks. 
| one so near-sighted as Mrs. Mercer to walk 
| in it.” 
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spite of the most satisfactory statements ; 
and I fear it will be a little difficult to ex- 
plain matters even now.”’ Mrs. Barmby’s 
forebodings were amply realised. It had 
been noticed that Evy and herself were 
engaged in confidential conversation, and 
no sooner was their talk concluded than 
more than one lady made excuse for “ in- 
terviewing” the mistress of the house, and 
sounding her upon the all-important topic. 
Such persons would have had to sink their 


| artesian wells of inquiry very deep indeed 
| in the case of Mrs. Hodlin Barmby, and 
| perhaps not to find truth at the bottom of 


them after all, had that lady becn minded 
to conceal it, but as it was she retailed to 


| them what she had just heard. Mrs. Bul- 


lign, who rareiy condescended to mingle 
with the rest, but remained for the most 


| part in her own apartments—engaged, it 


was rumoured, in financial operations upon 
her own account—was the last to hear 


| the news, drops of which, however, had 


mysteriously permeated to her through 
the walls (which as we know have ears), 


| and tempted her from her retirement. 


“ What is this I hear?” inquired she, 
of Mrs. General Storks, who was not 
usually honoured with her notice, but who 


| happened to be the first person she met, 
' “about Mr. Hulet and Mrs. Mercer? Is 
| it really true that they are engaged to one 
| another P” 


J 


“ T understand so, madam,” replied the 


| widow, gravely, “ and also that they have | 


taken Cliff Cottage.” 

“ Taken the cottage! Why that seems 
a little precipitous, does it not ?” 

“The garden is so, very,” answered 
“T think it scarcely safe for 


“T was referring to the haste of their 


| proceedings,” explained Mrs. Bullion, ma- 
| jestically, “and not to the perpendicular 
| nature of the locality. 
_ to be married then, I conjecture, almost 
| immediately.” 


They are going 


“No they’re not,” replied Mrs. Storks, 


| carelessly, and holding the lace-work on 
| which she.was engaged at a critical angle. 
| “They are not going to be married at all.” 


Mrs. Bullion’s full height was about five 


| feet eight; she drew herself up to five 
| feet nine; while her jaw fell almost an 
| inch and a half, and with an audible click. 


Ifthe Funds had dropped twenty per cent, 


| She could scarcely have evinced greater 
horror. 


“ They are going to live at Cliff Cottage, 


|and not going to be married at all,” re- 
peated she, in stupefied accents. 

“ Just so,”’ said Mrs. Storks; “if you'll 
kindly step out of the light, because this 
work requires all one’s eyesight, I'll tell 
you all about it. You must know they’ve 
been married already; half a century 
ago,” &e. 

And so, within a few hours, the love- 
story of Angelo and Sophia became public 
4 property, and was commented upon from 
one end of Balcombe to another, and in 
all its aspects. To Judith, Evy had her- 
self communicated the facts, though not 
more confidentially, or with greater detail, 
than she had used with Mrs. Barmby. 
There was something about Judith, though 
she viewed her with no such disfavour as 
did others of her sex, that did not invite 
her confidence, and upon this subject espe- 
cially, which to Evy herself was upon her 
uncle’s account a sacred one, she feared to 
excite her cynical mirth. Even as it was, 
Judith showed her scorn for the elderly 
pair who flattered themselves that they 
would find in their December the warmth 
| that had been denied to their July, and 
| only when Evy went on to speak of what 
| Mr. Hulet had promised at her request to 
; do for Judith, did she drop her mocking 
| tone. Then, indeed, she became all grati- 

tade and humility ; called Evy her “ bene- 
factress, whose kindness she should never, 
| never forget,” and manifested signs of deep 
‘emotion. This did not, however, prevent 
| her from attending to business. She con- 
gratulated Evy that since Mr. Hulet was 
already her aunt’s husband, there would be 
no occasion for his making a fresh will, so 
that her future fortune would be precisely 
| what it had been before—an idea that had 
| not occurred to her companion; and then 
proceeding to her own affairs besought Evy 
to persuade her uncle to put his promise 
to insure her independence into effect at 
once. 
“ Such generous resolutions are only too 
| apt to die out, and it is always best to 
strike while the iron is hot,” said she. 
“T am afraid you think me mean and 
mercenary, dear Evy, for being so impor- 
tunate; but, ah! you do not know how 
bitter the bread of dependence is; when 
you tell me of this blessed sufficiency in 
store for me, I cannot believe my tingling 
ears, and long to see it realised. More- 
over,” added she, with a faltering voice 
-and a down-droop of her long eyelashes, 
| “ you must not forget that all this is not 


an 


_ pure selfishness, dear Evy 
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“Indeed, indeed, I do not, Judith,” 
protested her companion, earnestly. “ Iam 
well aware you are thinking of another far 
more than yourself,” 

* Ah! then you yourself must know 
what it is to love,” cried Judith, looking 
quickly up. “ Noble as your nature is, 
Evy, I thought there must be some sym- 
pathy at work to move you to such gene- 
rosity as you have shown to me. I trust 
I may one day behold the object of your 
love, and tell him how you have striven, 
and what you have wrought, for me for 
his sake. , 

It is usually the pride of a young girl 
to confide to one of her own sex and age 
the story of her love, and yet there was 
something within her that forbade Evy to 
open her heart to her companion. 

“Tam not so happy as you imagine, 
Judith,” answered she, evasively, conscious 
that she was crimson from brow to chin, 
but speaking as calmly as she could ; “nor 
even so happy as yourself.” 

“ No, because J have a confidante—a 
friend in whom I trust, and in whom I have 


reposed all, Evy; while you, I see, al 


none. I do not reproach you, however 
dear, nor need you fear my curiosity ; your 
secret is as safe from me, as it would have 
been with me, should you have thought 
proper to disclose it.” 

“‘ Indeed, Judith, you do me wrong,” an- 
swered Evy, whom Judith’s rebuke affected 
the more keenly, since she felt it was de- 
served. 
you were more fortunate than I, since a 





| 









“ What I meant to say was, that | 


a poet enjoys reading his verse in a 
friend’s ear. To recount where and how 
she had first met her love, to paint his 
looks and to describe his talk, is in some 
sort to realise once more the fond expe- 
rience. 

Judith listened with rapt attention to 
her companion’s recital; her fine eyes 
sparkling, and her dusky cheeks aglow 
with excitement. 

“ Your tale is a romance indeed, dear 
Evy, and worth a score of commonplace 
love stories such as mine,” cried she, ad- 
miringly. “ And so you will be Lady 
Dirleton one day, and live in a grand house, 
and set the fashions to a county.” 

“ Indeed, Judith, I don’t ‘know that; 
though if so great a happiness as to marry 
him [I love is vouchsafed to me, I suppose 
these things will follow, since I trust he 
will not be disinherited for my sake. All 
I care for, however, is Jack himself.” 

* Of course,” answered Judith, musing; 
“and yet it must be a fine thing to have 
wealth and title, and to rule others—or at 
least it seems so to me who have neither, 
and who have always been compelled to 
obey. How charming you will look, Evy, 
with a coronet upon your brow——” 

“ And a sceptre in my right hand like 
the Queen of Spades,” broke in Evy, 
laughing; “well, no; I am afraid, since 
I cannot pretend to the philosophy of my 
uncle, who stigmatises all such things as 
baubles, that I shall be scarcely equal to 
the weight of such greatness.” 

“ Ah! you are like the lady of the Bur- 


remediable want—that of mere money— | leigh ballad, are you, whose great position 


is the only bar to your happiness, while in 
my case there are other obstacles.” 

“Indeed ?” answered Judith, sympa- 
thisingly. “Oh, would that it lay in my 
power, as it has been in yours, to remove 
them.” 

The tenderness of Judith’s tone, and the 
touch on her arm which accompanicd it 
from Judith’s hand, 
Evy’s gentle nature; and she straightway 
«told all the history of her engagement 
with her beloved Jack, which, after all, it 
was an immense pleasure to her to do. 
Upon that subject, from which her gentle 
thoughts were never long absent, her lips 
were sealed as regarded her uncle, and 
sympathy was what she yearned for. The 
treasure of love does not lie in a girl’s 
heart, like gold in a miser’s chest, to be 
gloated over in secret only: she delights 
to show her-glittering wealth to others, 


were too much for | 


| weighed her down, 


» answered Judith, in 
so sharp a tone that it almost seemed con- 
temptuous. 


* Faint she grew and ever fainter, 
As she murmured, ‘ Oh, that he 
Were once more that landscape-painter 
That did win my heart from me.’’ 
“ Nay, I do not say that,” replied Evy, 
with a touch of pride. “TI trust I have 
enough of my uncle’s good sense about 


me not to be dismayed by the prospect cf 


an accidental distinction. And { must say, 
Judith, considering the profession of the 
man you Jove, that your quotation is not 
very complimentary to him.” 

“ That is true,” answered Judith, softly. 
“ T was only speaking generally, of course. 
Such ideas in a girl in my position are, 
without doubt, absurdly ok of place ; but 
I confess I should like Augustus to turn out 


to be a peer of the realm, and to wear, 
and to be wished joy of its possession, as | myself, a coronet by right of it.’ 
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“It would become you vastly well,” | 


said Evy, simply, and regarding her beau- 
tiful companion with undisguised admira- 
tion. “ I am sure no one who saw you s0 
attired would believe you to be in the en- 
joyment of an ‘ honour to which you were 
not born.’ But, heigho!” added she, with 
a little sigh, “ the thing is but little more 
likely to happen to myself than to you, 
Judith. More than five months have to 
elapse before Iam permitted to see him, 
even if I do see him; and our prospects 
may be no brighter then than they are 
now.” 








A CONDEMNED DRAMATIST. 


On the 25th of February, 1754, a new 
tragedy, entitled Virginia, was produced at 
Drury Lane Theatre. The work had been 
handed to Mr. Garrick, the manager, by 
the Countess of Coventry—one of “those | 





goddesses, the Gunnings,” as the learned | 


Mrs. Montagu deseribed the famous and 
beautiful sisters. ‘“ Dear Mr. Garrick,” 
said her ladyship, with her sweetest smile, 
“T put into your hands a play which the 
best judges tell me will do honour to you 
and the author.” Discreetly the countess 
forebore to urge her own opinion, if, indeed, | 
she had formed one. It was well under- | 
stood that the charms and gifts of the 

Gunnings were rather physical than mental. 

But the great Mr. Pitt had found time to 

read Virginia, and had pronounced it ex- | 
ecllent. And the tragedy had won the | 
approval of other distinguished personages. | 
The manuscript was left with Mr. Garrick, | 
who promised to bestow upon it his earliest 

attention. What else could hedo? The | 
countess had come in her carriage to | 
Southampton-street, and illumined the | 
manager's library with her brilliant pre- 
sence. Could he be insensible of this 
supreme distinction ? 

But Virginia was no new work to Mr. 
Garrick. It had been submitted to him | 
some time before. Its author was one of 
his personal friends: a cultivated gentle- 
man, who lived in the best society, of | 
polished manners and competent fortune, 
who had read much and talked well, 
“whose taste,” says Lord Macaulay, “ in 
literature, music, painting, architecture, 
sculpture, was held in high esteem.” 
Nevertheless, Garrick had formed but a 
poor opinion of the dramatic effort of this 





| judgment of Mr. Pitt. 





Admirable Crichton. He had openly ex- 
pressed doubts as to the prudence of staking 


so valuable a reputation upon the success 
of such a play. 

However, there now seemed to be no 
belp for it: at all hazards he must produce 
Virginia. Arrangements were made for 
its early performance. It may be that 
Garrick distrusted his own critical powers ; 
certainly he presented in the course of his 
management a greater number of indiffe- 
rent plays than almost any other impresario 
ever ventured to submit to the public. But, 
more probably, he found it impossible to 
resist the witchery of the lovely countess, 
in combination with the author’s claims 
upon his friendship, and the favourable 
Social influences, 
and the opinions of the quality, had at all 
times undue weight with Garrick, who was 
too apt to forget that, after all, dramatic 
suecess depends not upon the favour of 
select coteries, but the applause of the 
general body of playgoers. 

Virginia enjoyed a strong cast. Mrs. 
Cibber impersonated the heroine; Mrs. 
Graham, afterwards famous as Mrs. Yates, 
made her first appearance upon the London 
stage as Macria; Mossop played Appius; 
Garrick sustained the part of Virgmius, 
and furnished the play with what even 
Horace Walpole describes as “ a remarkably 
good epilogue.’ No pains were spared to 
secure the success of the new tragedy. 
Nor was its reception of an uncordial kind. 
It was played eleven times, which may, 
perhaps, be held to be equal to a run of 
fifty nights at the present date. In this 
way the author secured three benefits— 
the third, sixth, and ninth nights of per- 
formance—according to the system then in 
vogue of remunerating dramatists. But it 
soon became manifest that such success as 
Virginia won, was entirely due to the ex- 
ertions of the actors. Garrick’s Virginius 
seems to have been an especially noble per- 
formance. Murphy describes in glowing 
terms his acting in the trial scene before 
Appius, on his tribunal, and its effect upon 
the spectators: “Garrick stood with his 
arms folded across his breast, his eyes 
rivetted to the ground, like a mute and 
lifeless statue. Being told, at length, that 
the tyrant is willing to hear him, he con- 
tinued for some time in the same attitude, 
his countenance expressing a variety of 
passions, and the spectators fixed in ardent 
gaze. By slow degrees he raised his head ; 
he paused; he turned round in the slowest 
manner, till his eyes fixed on Claudius; he 
still remained silent, and, after looking 
eagerly at the impostor, he uttered im a 
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low tone of voice, that spoke the fulness 
of a broken heart, ‘Thou traitor!’ The 
whole audience was electrified; they felt 
the impression, and a thunder of applause 
testified their delight.” Still it could not 
be concealed that the play itself had failed 
to please. It was dull, tedious, ill-con- 
structed, undramatic. Critics found fault 
with a catastrophe which left the fate of 
Appius in uncertainty; they ridiculed his 
proposal to marry Virginia; they censured 
as unnatural the long discussion between 
Virginius and his daughter, which preceded 
his immolation of her; a deed, so violent 
and unnatural, they alleged, could only 
result suddenly from a paroxysm of despair. 
The author appealed from the verdict of 
the playgoers to the judgment of the read- 
ing public; he published his tragedy. But 
the reviewers were merciless; they tore 
the play to shreds ; they fell on plot, diction, 
and characters alike. As a book to be read, 
Virginia was pronounced less endurable 
than as a drama to be represented. 
Unhappily, the playwright had convinced 
himself that he was a great poet. He was 
not less persuaded that the production of 
Virginia would insure him immortal fame. 
From this position he was not to be driven. 
He knew he was right; he knew that the 
world was wrong. It was nothing to him 
that he stood alone in the matter. He 
would persist in his opinion until it ob- 
tained universal acceptance. He was the 
victim of a cruel conspiracy; but he was 
not to be subdued by the machinations of 
the. malevolent. Certain concessions he 
was willing to make to popular prejudice. 
He took back his play, and subjected it to 
a careful revision. He amended, omitted, 
added, and, as he held, perfected his work. 
He looked forward to its reproduction in 
the course of Garrick’s next scason of 
management. He flattered himself that 
now, at any rate, Virginia was beyond im- 
peachment of blemish; that its merits 
would surely assert themselves; that suc- 
cess was within his grasp. Garrick, how- 
ever, was disinclined to revive the tragedy ; 
was, indeed, fully resolved that no more 
should be seen or heard of it in his theatre, 
Entreaty and expostulation were in vain. 
Lady Coventry could no longer lend her 
aid. The hand of death was already upon 
her. She lingered some years the shadow 
of her former self, dying, at last, from 
painting her fair face with a poisonous 
wash of white lead. Garrick was polite, 
but he was inflexible. So far as he was 
concerned, there was an end of Virginia. 





It was the author’s one bid for fame; a 
bid that, as he held, the world should have 
accepted and closed with on the instant. 
Certainly he would make no other offer. 
He had proved himself # poet of distinction ; 
let men deny his gifts and deprive him of 


his rights at their peril. His foes might, || 


perhaps, triumph in the present, but the 
victory would assuredly be his in the future. 


He was doomed to find obscurity gradually || 


thickening around him, however; soon, 


indeed, there seemed a likely prospect of | 


his being forgotten altogether. Ten years 


after the production of Virginia, a copious | 


Dictionary of Plays and Playwrights was 


published, in which occurred the following || 


very brief mention of him: “ Mr. Crisp. 
I know nothing further of this gentleman 


than that he is a living writer, to whom is | 
attributed a tragedy which was acted in || 
1754 at Drury Lane Theatre, but published | 
without any author’s name, entitled Vir- | 
A later and more complete work | 
of the same class, simply informed its | 
readers that “Mr. Henry Crisp, of the | 
Custom House, had written a play called | 


ginia.”” 


Virginia, acted in 1754.” Murphy, in his 
Life of Garrick, after describing, as above 
quoted, the representation of the tragedy, 


refers to its author as the Reverend Mr. || 


Davies, in his Life of Garrick, 


Crisp. 
ignores all mention both of Virginia and its | 


author. 


Custom House.” 
Alas, for fame! 


rated in the Diary of Madame D’Arblay, 


more famous, perhaps, as Fanny Burney, | 
To this book | 
Macaulay devoted one of his most impres- || 
He noted | 
Miss Burney’s intimate correspondence | 


first published in 1842. 
sive and finished literary essays. 


“ with a person who seems to have had the 


chief share in the formation of her mind. | 
This was Samuel Crisp, an old friend of 


her father. His name, well known, near a 


century ago, in the most splendid circles | 
of London, has long been forgotten. His | 


history is, however, so interesting and in- 
structive that it tempts us to venture ona 
digression.” In this digression Samuel 
Crisp’s curious story is re-told, and his 




















In the notes to Walpole’s Letters, | 
Mr. Crisp is stated to be “‘a clerk in the | 


The real name of the | 
author of Virginia was Samuel Crisp. | 
That he was at any time officially con- | 
nected with the Custom House, is ex- | 
tremely doubtful; it is by no means clear | 
that he was ever in holy orders. The | 
rescue of his memory from almost absolute | 
oblivion has arisen ina curiously accidental || 
way. Certain of his letters were incorpo- | 
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memory is awarded secure embalmment. 
His poetic pretensions are by no means 
admitted ; but, at any rate, his claim to the 
world’s reverence has obtained registration. 
This was not quite the way, however, in 
which Mr. Crisp had once hoped to live in 
men’s recollections. His name survives, 
not by reason of his Virginia, but because 
of his friendship for a little girl who after- 
wards became a famous novelist, and whose 
Diary and Correspondence, after her death 
in her eighty-eighth year, happened to be 
reviewed by a writer with a confirmed 
taste for literary exploration. “We have 
thought it worth while,” says the essayist, 
“to rescue from oblivion this curious frag- 
ment of literary history. It seems to us at 
once Indicrous, melancholy, and full of in- 
struction.” 
As Macaulay points out, Mr. Crisp had not 

so very much to complain of; “his play 
had not been hooted from the boards.” It 
had, indeed, been better received by the 
audience than many much more estimable 
works; Johnson’s Irene, or Goldsmith’s 
Good-natured Man, for instance. No dis- 
grace had attended the comparative failure 
of Virginia. He was not so much a con- 
demned as a self-condemned dramatist. 
He might even have laid claim to a respect- 
able measure of success; he preferred to 
think that he had incurred a disastrous de- 
feat. He complained of the injustice of 
his audience, who certainly had not been 
lacking in patience and forbearance. He 
charged his friends with languor and 
apathy, although they had so strenuously 
supported his play as to secure him three 
benefit nights. He accused Garrick of 
perfidy and malevolence, who had, as an 
actor, exerted himself to the utmost to win 
applause for the play, and who, as a mana- 
ger, had sufficient reasons for wishing it to 
prosper. But the enraged author was not 
to be pacified; would not listen to reason. 
He lost his temper, his spirits deserted 
him, he became moody, splenetic, a cynic, 
and a misanthrope. He quitted London 
for Hampton ; from Hampton he withdrew 
to Chesington, and became the occupant of 
alone and long-deserted house, built on a 
common, in a wild district; no road, not 
even a sheep-walk, connecting his melan- 
choly mansion with the abodes of his 
fellow-men. He kept aloof from his old 
associates ; he confided to none the secret 
of his hiding- place. At intervals he 
visited London, and was seen at exhibitions 
and concerts. But he soon disappeared 
again, and hid himself among his books in 





his dreary dwelling. He survived Virginia 
some thirty years. A new generation had 
come into being who knew notbing of the 
unlucky tragedy—had never even heard of 
it, nor of itsauthor. His existence, his very 
name, were alike forgotten. Yet to the last 
his wounds still bled; his wrath had been 
kept warm by constant nursing; he still 
brooded over his wrongs, denounced the 
treachery of Garrick and the cruel injustice 
of the pit. Still he was persuaded “ that 
he had missed the highest literary honours 
only because he had omitted some fine pas- 
sages in compliance with Garrick’s judg- 
ment.” Did ever man so dote upon his 
own production, and so grieve over its 
misadventures, as this man doted and 
grieved? Was ever injured literary vanity 
so incurable as this? Time did not cica- 
trise his hurts, but seemed rather to deepen 
and widen them. “Sincerity,” he wrote 
to Miss Burney, twenty-five years after the 
failure of Virginia, “I have smarted for, 
and severely too, ere now; and yet, hap- 
pen what will, where those I love are con- 
cerned, I am determined never to part with 
it. All the world (if you will believe them) 
profess to expect it, to demand it, to take 
it kindly, &c. &.; and yet how few are 
generous enough to take it as it is meant ! 
It is imputed to envy, ill-will, a desire of 
lowering, and certainly to a total want of 
taste. Is not this, by vehement impor- 
tunity, to draw your very entrails from 
you, and then to give them a stab? On 
this topic I find I have, ere I was aware, 
grown warm; but I have been a sufferer. 
My plain-dealing (after the most earnest 
professions and protestations) irrecoverably 
lost me Garrick. But his soul was little !” 
Poor Garrick ! he had withdrawn altogether 
from the stage at this time, and his life was 
within a few months of its close. Again 
Mr. Crisp wrote to his young friend: 
“When you come to know the world half 
as well as I do, and what Yahoos mankind 
are, you will then be convinced,” &c. &e. 
His warnings against the mischievous ad- 
vice of literary friends were renewed again 
and again. ‘Whoever you think fit to 
consult, let their talents and taste be ever 
so great, hear what they say—allowed !— 
agreed !—but never give up or alter a tittle 
merely on their authority, nor unless it per- 
fectly coincides with your own inward feel- 
ings. I can say this to my sorrow and my 
cost. But mum! The original sketches 
of works of genius, though ever so rude 
and rough, are valuable and curious monu- 








ments, and well worth preserving.” When 
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Mrs. Montagu expressed a desire to see the 
manuscript of Miss Burney’s comedy, Crisp 
despatched an urgent letter of caution. 
“ Now, Fanny, this same seeing it (in a 
professed female wit, authoress, and 
Mecenas into the bargain) I fear implies 
too much interference—implies advising, 
correcting, altering, dc. dc. &c.; not only 
so, but in so high a critic the not submit- 
ting to such grand authority might possibly 
give a secret, concealed, lurking offence. 
Now, d’ye see, as I told you once before, I 
would have the whole be all my own, all of 





Fanny Burney was to him as a much loved 
daughter. He ealled her his “ Fannikin ;” 
she invariably addressed him as her “ dear 
Daddy.” To him she owed, much more 
than to her real parents, the development 
of her intellect. He was not im the secret 
of her writing Evelina, but she read the 
book to him after its publication, and “‘ had 
the satisfaction to observe that he was even 
greedily eager to go on with it.” When 
informed at last that the novel was really 
written by his Fannikin, he cried “ ‘ Won- 
derful! wonderful! Why, you young hussy, 


a piece; and to tell you the truth, I would | ain’t you ashamed to look me in the 


not give a pin for the advice of the ablest | face—you Evelina, you? 


friend who would not suffer me at least to 
follow my own judgment without resent- 
ment.”’ The shadow of the luckless Vir- 
ginia was for ever haunting him. Uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, the fate of his tragedy 
was the enduring text of his every dis- 
course. 

Yet this moody, acrid, cynical recluse, 
apart from his fatal delusion, was a man of 
genuine abilities and accomplishments. He 
was but mad north-north-west. He be- 
lieved himself a-poet and a dramatist; he 
was neither the one nor the other. But 
this he could in no way be brought to com- 
prehend. Years and years of self-torture 
and mortification were the result of his 
wretched misconception of the limits of his 
powers, of the nature of his endowments. 
He sacrificed everything in pursuit of dis- 
tinctions which were to him wholly unat- 
tainable. Every advantage had attended 
his entrance into the world. He was well- 
connected, highly educated, of easy fortune, 
of stainless character ; “his face and figure 
were conspicuously handsome ;” his man- 
ners graceful, his conversational powers 
admirable; he was thoroughly competent 
to occupy a distinguished position in the 
world of society. Literary or poetic fame 
seemed to be in no degree necessary to his 
happiness ; yet he was certainly qualified to 
shine as a critic or as a connoisseur ; his 
taste, cultivation, and judgment might have 
won him fair repute as a writer in special 
departments of literature. But he was 
bent upon creating. Like Frankenstein, 
he produced a monster, that never quitted 
him, nor ceased to torment him. 

His letters to Miss Burney are full of 
well-expressed and admirable advice. The 
Burneys had after some time been admitted 
to the secret of his retreat; he was their 
oldest and most intimate friend ; “ for them 
were reserved such remains of his humanity 
as had survived the failure of his play.” 





Why what a 
dance you haveled me! What tricks have 
you served me!’ His face was all anima- 
tion and archness. He doubled his fist at 
me, and would have stopped me, but I ran 
past him into the parlour.” His counsels 
were of real service to her in the composi- 
tion of her second novel—Cecilia. Her 
Diary seems to have been written especially 
for his entertainment. When she was 
urged by Sheridan, Murphy, and other 
injudicious friends to attempt a comedy, 
she received from Mr. Crisp what she called 
“a hissing, groaning, cat-calling epistle,” 
which yet contained very excellent advice. 
A very bad judge of his own dramatic pre- 
tensions, he could yet correctly estimate 
how small was the chance of his Fannikin 
attaining success upon the stage. He 
pointed out the full scope enjoyed by the 
novelist—“ as large a range as he pleases to 
hunt in, to pick, cull, select whatever he 
likes. He takes his own time; he may be 
as minute as he pleases, and the more minute 
the better, provided that taste, a deep and 
penetrating knowledge of human nature 
and the world accompany that minuteness. 
When this is the case, the very soul, and 
all its most minute recesses and workings, 
are developed and laid as open to the view 
as the blood globules circulating in a frog’s 
foot when seen through a microscope. The 
exquisite touches such a work is- capable 
of (of which Evelina is, without flattery, 
a striking instance) are truly charming. 
But of these great advantages, these re- 
sources, you are strangely curtailed the 
moment you beginacomedy. There every- 
thing passes in dialogue—all goes on 
rapidly—narrative and description, if not 
extremely short, become intolerable. The 
detail which in Fielding, Marivaux, and 
Crebillon is so delightful, on the stage 
would bear down all patience. There all 
must be pressed into quintessence: the 
moment the scene ceases to move on briskly, 
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and business seems to hang, sighs and! Towards the close of his life poor Crisp 
groans are the consequence. Dreadful ‘suffered much from infirm health. He 
sound! In aword, if the plot, the story of | speaks of his “ shattered frame,’’ and com- 
the comedy, does not open and unfold itself | plains of gout, rheumatism, indigestion, and 
in the easy, natural, unconstrained flow of | want of sleep. He grew very deaf, more- 
the dialogue—if that dialogue does not go | over, though that was perhaps the most 
on with spirit, wit, variety, fan, humour, | endurable of his afflictions, for there were 
repartee, and—and all, in short, into the | very few to speak to him. His sisters, 
bargain—Serviteur! Good-bye t’ye!” | however, had come to live with him at 
This is sound criticism; better counsel | Chesington. Now and then Miss Burney 
could not be tendered to a youthful dra-| chanced to meet in society some few who 
matist. How unfortunate it was that, when | had formerly been acquainted with her old 
engaged upon his tragedy, Mr. Crisp had | friend, and heard him kindly spoken of. 
not behind him so sage and kindlya friend | Dear old Mrs. Delany, of whom Crisp had 
as the author of Virginia proved himself | spoken to Miss Burney, at seventy-five 
to Miss Burney! The result completely jus- | sent her compliments and her thanks to 
tified his opinion. Miss Burney’s comedy, | him, “though how,” she added, “he can 
The Witlings, was duly finished, but it | so long have remembered so insignificant 
never saw the stage, or, indeed, the print-|a body I’m sure I don’t know.” Miss 
ing press. It was well written, but it| Burney mentioned his name to the old 
lacked plot and interest, and it bore | Duchess of Portland, who “instantly asked 
an unfortunate resemblance to Moliére’s | a thousand questions about him; where he 
Femmes Savantes, which, oddly enough, | lived, how he had his health, and whether 
Miss Burney had never read. There can | his fondness for the polite arts still con- 
be little doubt that The Witlings would | tinued. She said he was one of the most 





have signally failed in representation, and | ingenious and agreeable men she had ever 
that Sheridan and Murphy were quite of | known, and regretted his having sequestered 
that opinion, although they politely with- | himself so much from the society of his 
held its expression. 
Fannikin replied in graceful and affectionate | 


To~ Daddy Crisp | former friends.” 
He died in April, 1783. Within a week 
terms.. “I intend to console myself for | or so of his death he had complained some- 
your censure by this greatest proof I have | what peevishly, it would seem, of his 
ever received of the sincerity, candour, and, | Fannikin’s forgetting him among her fine 
let me add, esteem of my dear Daddy. . . .| London friends. “My dearest, dearest 
Though somewhat disconcerted just now, | Daddy,” she wrote in reply, “why did you 
I will promise not to let my vexation | tell me of the Delanys, Portlands, Cam- 
live out another day. Adieu, my dear | bridges, &., as if any of them came into 
Daddy. I won’t be mortified, and I won’t | competition with yourself? When you are 
be downed; but I will be proud to find I better I shall send you a most fierce and 
have out of my own family, as well as in| sharp remonstrance upon this subject.” 
it, a friend who loves me well enough to | But he was not to grow better. He be- 
speak plain truth to me.” She deserved | came, indeed, alarmingly ill. Fanny Burney 
to have so staunch, and wise, and cordial a | hastened to Chesington, and remained with 
counsellor. Their letters redound to the | him until all was over. 

credit of both. In her correspondence with | She was quite overwhelmed with grief. 
Crisp, Fanny Burney is seen to more ad- | Some time elapsed ere she recovered com- 
vantage than in the Diary; she is there a| posure sufficient to resume her journal. 
trifle too conscious and given to over-acting | Even eighteen months later her sorrow for 
in her self-depreciation. Writing to his | the departed was still fresh and poignant. 




















young friend, the old man’s crabbedness is 
oftentimes laid aside—it is always within 
reach, but it is not prominently apparent. 
Surely this is a winsome picture of Fanny 
Burney’s girlhood. “Do you remember,” 
he writes to her, “about a dozen years ago, | 
how you used to dance Nancy Dawson on 
the grass plot, with your cap on the ground, 
and your long hair streaming down your 
back, one shoe off, and throwing your head | 
about like a mad thing ?” 


/not long to communicate to him. 
| confidence in him was one of the greatest 


}once my pleasure and my profit. 


In a letter addressed to his surviving sister 
in July, 1785, she writes of “my most 
beloved friend, your honoured and most 
incomparable brother.” “Scarce a day 


| passes in which I do not lament him, and 


nof an incident happens to me thatI do 
My 


sources of my happiness; his wisdom and 
his kindness made my unbounded trust at 
He 
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thought no occasion too trifling to be con- 
sulted upon, and I thought none too im- 
portant to be governed in wholly by his 
advice. I hardly ever could tell whether 
I most loved or admired him, for my re- 
verence for his abilities always kept pace 
with my affection for his virtues. Un- 
conscious of his own superiority, he used 
frequently to apprehend that when I went 
more into the world my regard for him 
would weaken. But even if my nature 
had been of so ungrateful a texture (which 
I must hope is not the case), he would 
still have had nothing to fear. For where 
could I go to meet friendship more sincere ? 
And whom could I see to inspire a more 
deserved return ?” 

Assuredly the man of whom so excellent 
and amiable a woman could so write de- 
served a better fate than the persistent 
obscurity and isolation to which he was 
self-condemned. But he had resolved to 
be a poet, or nothing. He was nothing. 

Of his unfortunate play there is but one 
brief mention in Miss Burney’s journals 
and correspondence. It is contained in 
the letter above quoted. ‘“ As to his Vir- 


ginia, I believe, indeed, it was his wish and 
intention that everything belonging to it 


should rest in silence and quiet till they 
finally sunk into oblivion. With me no- 
thing can that ever belonged to him; but 
I shall keep all the papers with which you 
have so kindly intrusted me wholly to my- 
self.” These papers, whatever may have 
been their nature or purport, have never 
been published. It was held perhaps that 
Virginia and its author were both ab- 
solutely extinct, and that neither they nor 
public interest in them could possibly be 
revived, 





OUTCAST! . 


THE moon is red and low, and the stars are few, 
The city moaneth like one who talks in his sleep, 
In distant meadows full heavily falls the dew, 
The dew in the city it falleth from eyes that weep. 


Now is the time, my soul, when a grieving pain, 
Frightened away by the eyes that shine in the day, 
May dare to come forth awhile, and be free again, 
And look in thy face and say what it hath to eay. 


Its mien is pure and true, and it seemeth calm, 

—- deep in its gaze there is lying the gloom of 
eath, 

Its mumur sounds like the holiest heavenly psalm, 

But it singeth a siren’s song to thy dreaming faith. « 


Let it come forth and utter its plaintive moans, 
Listened so oft that thine ears are growing dull 

To sounds less sad and soft, to the cheerful tones 
That ring in the chord of life when it swelleth full. 


Hearken it now for the past and never more, 

Heed not the eyes that crave and the hand that clings, 
Kiss it once at the future’s glimmering door, 

Float it away in the dark on its own sad wings 





So shall it reach that realm on the verge of night, 
Where shadows of fair false things and their echoes be ; 
Thy way is across the hil!s in the kindling light 

*Mid living souls with a footstep glad and free! 





A LONDON PILGRIMAGE AMONG’ 
THE BOARDING-HOUSES. 


NO. V. A MERCHANT CAPTAIN’S ROOST. 


Ou! dear Mrs. O’Cannikin, what muse 
is fit to sing your charms; to dilate glee- 
fully upon your stalwart form, like that of 
a very fully developed life-guardsman in 
petticoats, your bright round face with its 
profusion of untidy iron-grey hair, your 
strong rich voice embellished with the very 
finest Tipperary brogue, your big splay 
feet encased in nankeen boots, with each 
its rent and patent-leather tip, and finally 
your rollicking hearty manner, and friendly 
slap on the back? Truly you are a broth 
of a woman, and all who know you love 
you—ay, and respect you, spite of your 
queer ways. No wonder that your house 
is always full, that the same set of 
highly respectable merchant-captains, ship- 
owners, and mates, frequent your boarding- | 
house, returning faithfully to you at the 
close of each recurring voyage; for you 
are merry as the day is long; joyous with | 
the highly-coloured exuberant ever-welling 
fun of the better Irish farmer class, chirrup- 
ing up-stairs and down-stairs, looking after 
everybody’s comfort, bandying jolly jokes, 
exchanging firm handshakes with all, having 
a hard word for none. The O’Cannikin’s 
establishment stands very near the Docks, | 
within the precincts of the Minories, down | 
a blind alley so dull and still, at a first | 
glance, as to suggest an asylum for mutes. | 
There are six houses in this blind alley, all | 
of a squinting, cock-eyed, shambling sort, 
thin, tall, dirty, vacant of expression. One 
hangs out signs of being a nautical hotel, 
but mould appears to have gathered on its 
hinges, herbage to have sprung up about 
its door-stones, while its windows are so 
carefully packed in cobwebs as to suggest 
that it will shortly be shipped off with the 
other cargo ever groaning past the outer 
thoroughfares for some colonial destination, 
possibly as a model lodging-house for the 
Fiji Islanders. The other houses show no 
sign of being inhabited at all, except the 
centre one, from the open windows of 
which shirts and socks imbibe the balmy 
air, while a tiny brass plate above a bell 
bears a modest announcement that its 
owner is O’Cannikin. The alley stands 


| like an islet of silence amid a sea of sound, 
'for on one side a stream of merchandise 
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is ever drifting towards the Docks, from 
whence penetrates a continuous hum of 
lading and unshipping, of hammering and 
nailing, varied with a measured cry at 
intervals as one man tosses a keg or 
package to another in the string; from the 
Tower hard by come whiffs of regimental 
orders, and then a sharp musket click 
and tramp of men; omnibuses roll inces- 
santly down Eastcheap, and the thunder 
of trains to Weolwich and the wharves 
causes cach tenement to vibrate and shake 
itself together after the shock, as they tear 
over the iron bridges. 

One Saturday evening the boarding- 
house door was open, but not to take in 
the summer air; trunks and boxes, um- 
brellas and wraps littered the stones, while 
a powerful voice cried from within, “ Now 
then Kattie, jewel, call those cabs; Mrs. 
M‘Faddle is ready, and the dear old lady 
will catch cold. The Paratamna starts to- 
morrow, and she must ship to-night. Try 
a glass of cordial before you go, Mrs. 
M‘Faddle, darling; it’s very soothing.” 
But the old lady wouldn't, and finally got 
under way—a hale old lady of seventy- 
six, part owner in several vessels, who had 
made the voyage to Sydney twelve times, 
and was now starting on probably her last. 
Attendant and expectant nephews and 
nieces were zealously “seeing her off';” 
the grumpy cook from below stairs nodded 
farewells from her area; the housemaid 
from the first-floor front ; and every window 
framed its two or three weather-beaten 
faces, each waving the veteran traveller 
god-speed. At length the cavalcade was 
fairly off, and the O’Cannikin turned briskly 
from the past, wiping a tear from her 
“ oye,” to attend to the clamorous demands 
of the present. “Och! Kattie, and how’ll 
we get ’emallin? We've only one room 
free, and there’s Captain Lucas coming 
to-morrow, and Captain Felsen coming tu- 
night, and Mrs. Moriarty, the shipowner’s 
lady, who’s so fond of beer, and whom I 
couldn’t refuse as belonging toour Immerald 
Oisle ; she must have a bed somehow; and 
then there’s two mates coming from the 
Pernambuco, but, bless mee sowl, theirs 
are young legs, and we'll provide them at 
the top. Let’s see. Ican make up two 
beds in the front parlour, with a mattress 
on the floor. Captain Lucas must have a 
shakedown on the sofa in the doining- 
room. Oh, we'll doit somehow. He had 
the best bedroom last toime, and it’s fair 
he should suffer a little now, as I make the 
same charge to all, two shillings a noight. 





Och, but he calls this place Hullaballoo 
Hall; I call it Ramshackle Castle, and we 
must all do'what we can.” And the good 
body bustled off, shouting her orders in all 
directions, dragging about mattresses and 
pillows till the stair-well was choked, and 
the evil-smelling strect was pleasanter 
than remaining in-doors with its attendant 
odours of musty old clothes-bags and un- 
aired feathers. 

Although the O’Cannikin is all-powerful, 
a male semi-dependent unit exists in the 
background in the person of a venerable, 
white-haired, stone-deaf, smoking-capped 
individual, who sits generally silent in the 
dining-room, behind a large pipe, a cake of 
cavendish, and a board fitted with a hinged 
knife for cutting the tobacco, which he 
offers—the cavendish as well as the knife 
or board -— to anybody who is willing to 
smoke patiently opposite to him, and shake 
his head knowingly at intervals in default of 
conversation, for any period of time not less 
than sixty minutes. Unable to hear any- 
thing less forcible than a shout, Mr. O’Can- 
nikin gives vent to his sentiments, some of 
them of an especially personal and pointed 
character, in stage whispers much more 
audible than ordinary speech, which give 
rise to complications and little embarrass- 
ing dilemmas requiring presence of mind 
from all parties. But all fully comprehend 
how the matter stands, accepting his mis- 
takes good-naturedly, and so the old 
gentleman is somehow or other usually 
the dignified centre of a little circle of 
seafaring persons of the merchant class, 
who smoke and nod and smoke again im- 
perturbably until the whirlwind O’Canni- 
kin shall sweep them all into the garden, 
either for the preparation of some meal, or 
for the manufacture of impromptu shake- 
downs. 

The “ garden” is a very wonderful place, 
entered from the dining-room window, con- 
sisting of some four square yards of earth 
surrounded on all sides by high walls, 
giving it theappearance ofan embryo mining 
shaft, from which abut strange ledges and 
gables, of no use, it would seem, except as 
a promenade for cats. The garden boasts 
of no flowers, but instead is made glorious 
by ornamental layers of great pink and 
mother-of-pearl shells, such as we see ex- 
hibited sometimes in oyster shops, varied 
by rows of huge flints like fossil octopuses, 
further diversified with stray water-pails 
and torn paper collars, accompanied by a 
sardine box or two, a pair of braces, or 
other stray fragment of cast off apparel. 
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The chief feature of the garden, however, | the rest “dear boy.” She is extremely 
is a wooden arbour set against the wall, | garrulous, sitting down in intervals of 
made of wide green-painted planks, like | management beside you, and discoursing on 
half a boat set up on end, with benches | her most private affairs, although she saw 
and three-legged stools about, and here the | you for the first time but ten minutes ago, 
old gentleman and his captains sit on fine | then bustling off to hold a stentorian 
days, or when ejected by the O’Cannikin, | colloquy down the back-stairs, and return- 
enjoying perpetual twilight, and occasion- | ing with her hair about her ears, and 
ally pelting with pebbles and mud any | scratching her head pensively with her 
unwise grimalkin that shall be misguided | back-comb, to continue her confidences, as 
enough to indulge in a gymnastic walk | to how Aunt Jenny died at Melbourne, 
within reach of their missiles. leaving a legacy of five hundred pounds, 
The O’Cannikin’s arrangements extend | and how an heir-at-law intervened, and 
generally far into the night; for no sooner | won a lawsuit, thereby behaving very 
has she flopped down panting upon her | shabbily. And thenshe will start up again, 
sofa, exposing a fine view of stocking and | tossing the comb upon the table, exclaiming, 
nankeen boot, with a yawn like the gape | “ Now do try a poipe, now do, docther, 
of a hippopotamus, than a telegram is sure | dear; I’m going to try a dhrop of some- 
to arrive from Plymouth or Southampton, thing, feeling cauld in my insoide.” Pre- 
announcing the coming of yet other cap- | sently she creates a diversion by altogether 
tains between the hours of twelve and two, | vanishing from the scene for awhile, till 
which will necessitate still more scheming | the deaf old gentleman, having hunted for 
and ingenious pic-nicking among the furni- | her high and low, announces that “ some- 
ture. | thing’s took her.” We rise and explore 
“Ah, now, Captain Wellin’s coming; | the place. She certainly is neither in her 
well, he’ll be welcome, he’s a dear man. | room, or in the kitchen, or anywhere ap- 
I'm glad he should arroive. Kattie! There’s | parently, unless she be devising new im- 
another coming. Another mattress and a | promptu beds among the chimney-stacks. 
pilly. Where can we put him? There | “ Yes, something’s took her, sure enough,” 
are two already in the front room up-stairs. | the old gentleman repeats, in his loud stage 
The two-pair back is ready to burst. Well, | whisper, on the stairs. “Is it me you're 
we'll put him somewhere—last toime he | wanting? Sure, I’m in the front parlour, 
brought me some guava jelly that was | busy,” calls out the jubilant voice, and we 
moighty noice.” rush anxiously thither, to find her gravely 
The constancy of the ocean kings is very | sitting on the floor beside old Captain 
touching. One would imagine that after a | Bluffer, each with a hot flat-iron and a 
long voyage in rough weather, and priva- | cut brown paper like a tailor’s pattern. 
tions of every kind, they would be glad, | “Sure, we’re smoothing our rheumatiz. 
when once on terra firma, to enjoy comfort- | The tar, or something in the paper, with a 
able quarters in one of the numerous hotels | little heat’s moighty good for it, and, as I 
about America-square sooner than be the} can’t reach my shoulder, the captain’s 
victims of such shifts, with no abiding place | koindly doing it for me, while I smooth 
but an ill-stuffed pallet beneath the kitchen !down his shin.” And thus the evening 
table ; but constant they evidently are, and | will pass away, varied by departures and 
grateful too for small mercies, which is | arrivals; by schemes for packing people 
evidenced by the fact that they neverreturn | as closely as possible, utilising every 
empty handed, bringing always either some | inch of space; pipes, and little drops of 
preserved fruit, or a trinket, or a silk | something, until it is time to go to bed. 
handkerchief, for the gratification of the | And what a strange house it is up-stairs ! 
kind lady, who never fails to embrace the | Ever so many little doors open on to each 
donor with a loud smack of the lips like | landing, displaying vistas of wonderfully 
the crack of a coach-whip, and a “Well, | incongruous things within. Uniforms, 
now, you're a good choild.”’ caps, telescopes, hung on pegs along the 
Very free and easy is the O’Cannikin in | wall; sea-chests, half unpacked, with cor- 
her ways, although her morals are beyond | roded brass ornaments; tiny parcels, evi- 
all reproach. She calls everybody, ser- | dently presents for friends; ill-made mufti 
vants, boarders, old ladies, battered sea- | coats, and brand-new tall hats; opossum 
men, and budding hobbledehoys, by their | skins, skins of birds; nicknacks from 
christian names. The servants are gene- the South Seas; Fiji curiosities; tropical 
rally “jewel,” the old ladies “ darlint,” and | linen clothing, woollen Arctic clothing, 
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and generally a dirty bed or shakedown, 
sprinkled with boots, and not made or 
arranged since the previous night. Many 
of the rocms have been subdivided into two 
or three, barely capable of holding more 
than a bed, by means of wooden partitions 
overlapped and painted, giving the queer 
little pigeon-holes the aspect of ships’ 
bunks. I enter the one assigned to me, 
having declined the resting-place under 
the dining-room sofa, and observing large 
yellow squadrons winding across my pillow 
like ants about their hill, or like the huge 
German columns leaving Kaiserslautern 
previous to the battle of Worth, set to 
work to investigate my surroundings. 

The feather-bed and pillow with its tawny 
blanket is quite an interesting study of 
animal life. There are large insects, smail 
insects, running insects, creeping insects, 
scuttling insects, long insects, like centi- 
pedes; mothers of families and their off- 
spring to the fourth generation; tribes 
more numerous than the children of Israel 
in the desert; all winding in and out, fall- 
ing into patterns like the fragments in a 
kaleidoscope, most entertaining to behold 
provided one were not expected to join 
them in their gambols through the night. 
I, accordingly, commence a wholesale 
slaughter, sardonically arranging my game 
in tasty rows along the wall-paper until [ 
achieve a bag of forty-three, when ob- 
serving the number of my enemies ap- 
parently undiminished, I give up the chase, 
throw open. the window, and prefer en- 
deavouring to forget their presence by ad- 
miring the prospect thence. This affords 
me quite a picturesque view of cats jumping 
on the tiles, throwing diabolical shadows 
in the moonlight of tails curled and 
straight, lengthening and shortening with 
distressing suddenness. Tower Hill, the 
scene of so much bloodshed, glitters in- 
nocently white beyond. The grand old 
Tower, with its four turrets dark against a 
scudding sky, is before me; beyond again 
I can make out a misty array of masts, 
infinitely various, stretching away indefi- 
nite and vague, like some gaunt geometri- 
cal forest. The groaning and tearing down 
the Minories had by this time ceased; the 
rushing trains from Fenchurch-street were 
still, and the silence was broken only by far- 
distant sounds of merriment, of carousing 
and fiddle-playing, evidently a final orgy of 
some ship’s crew about to start to-morrow 
on a voyage of years. Peals of laughter came 
upon the air; faint hurrahs as the prosperity 
of the fatherland abont to be left behind 





was toasted in bumpers; sounds of scuffling 
in the streets, coupled with laughter or 
occasional cries of women; and above itall 
a scarce perceptible monotonous thud from 
some far-distant vessel making up for 
wasted time by receiving her cargo after 
hours. Little by little the shadows of 
the cats waxed fainter; ere those animals 
retired to bivouac in the summer-house 
below; the orgy terminated in a final 
three cheers more; the City clocks told 
morning watches in keys varying with 
the importance of their situation, sullen or 
flippant, deep or high in tone; a roar 
seemed to rise up from the distant sea, ad- 
vancing with increasing thunder as it 
eddiednearer, washing and lapping lovingly 
around the cold grey feet of one bridge after 
another, until a rosy light tipped the Tower 
vanes ; then, policemen standing statue-like 
at corners cut strangely black against the 
ground ; then pale slouching idlers began 
to creep to and fro; then bands of steve- 
dores marching to their work seemed to 
spring up from somewhere underground ; 
then the streets by slow degrees became 
thick with hurrying people; vans and 
wagons groaned, and creaked, and rumbled 
in a confused but deafening uproar; and 
vast, seething, boiling, palpitating London 
had shaken itself up for the business of 
another day. 

In the morning the O’Cannikin is as 
blithe as Milesian skylark ever was, 
bustling about her house in a drab dressing- 
gown and red leather slippers, with her 
iron-grey locks flapping down her back. 

“Hurroo, docther, you’re down the first. 
Kattie, bring up that steak and some tay 
and a shrimp or two. The captainsare all 
snoozing, bless you, and why shouldn’t 
they? They’ve no responsibility now, 
being off duty, and I loike them to take 
their rest. Any toime between this and 
one they'll find a bit a’ breakfast. I loike 
my children to be happy. Didn’t I tell 
you this was Ramshackle Castle ?” 

Being Sunday morning we are favoured 
with captains in every sort of disguise; 
bluff hearty fellows, who appear first in all 
kinds of incongruous toggery, many, in 
stockinged feet and unkempt heads, to blow 
off a few clouds of cavendish in the “ gar- 
den,” and to hold playful passages of 
arms with their hostess through the open 
window; to burst forth, later on, the same 
but other gentlemen, in all the panoply of ill- 
fitting black frock-coats, creaking polished 
boots, and amazing paper collars. Others 
drop in by twos and threes to breakfast, all 
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ravenous, all cheery, bronzed and battered, 
some with hands like those of labourers, 
for in the merchant service the lower 
grades of officers are frequently expected 
to work along with those before the mast. 
Mr. Fruellin, returned from some trip late 
the night before, comes down with shaky 
hand, grey, like an unboiled prawn about 
the face. 

“‘ Ah, now, mee choild!” says the O’Can- 
nikin, shaking her head at him, and en- 
deavouring the while to coax her flying 
hair into something like order. ‘* Ah, now, 
ye’ve been indulging in sperits, and you 
promised me to stick to beer. Not but 
what I think sperits, judiciously ad- 
ministered, the most wholesome of the two 
to the insoide, when you can restrain 
yeself. Didn’t I make you take a private 
pledge? Oh, but boys, I must tell you all 
something. You know the two German 
children, Herman’s their name, mates be- 
longing to the Thecla, of Hamburg? 


Well, what do you think ? Their mother’s | 


arrived who hasn’t seen either of them for 
twelve years and more, and they’re in such 
a stew up-stairs; have been crying out for 
pomatum and hot water ever since eight 
o’clock, and won’t let the old lady see them 
till their titivated up. And they’ve bin 
questioning me about her, as to what she’s 
loike. Has she grey hair or dark, is she 
short or tall, does she look hearty or the 
other thing? And they won’t believe a 
word I say, and none of their clothes are 

ood enough to wear. It’s a mercy it’s 

unday, or we’d have them spending all 
the money they’ve earned on the last trip 
in whoite waistcoats and macassar !”” 

At this juncture one of the lads came 
rushing down the stairs, in a white heat 
of anxiety. 

“We must have a bottle of wine,” he 
said; “and is the front parlour made nice 
and tidy? She'll be down presently and 
we shall see her once again !”” 

“Bless the choild, how he goes on,” 
responded she of Tipperary ; “I haven’t a 
dhrop of woine in the house. If I had, 
you’d be welcome to it all. Ask the 
neighbour on the right. He’s a German 
like yourself; there are enough of them 
about here. Ask him to let you buy a 
bottle. Stay, won’t sperits do? I’ve got 
some lovely poteen ?” 

Spirits not being sufficiently aristocratic 
for the emergency, the young fellow, quite 
magnificent in a vast display of shirt-front, 
cuffs like topsails, his hair nearly brushed 
off his head, flew into the garden, placed a 











step ladder against the wall, and straight- 
way there ensued a long guttural discus- 
sion through a little hole high up, which 
ended in the unhooking of a grating and 
the appearance of a withered hand with a 
bottle in it, which precious flask was well- 
nigh broken by the flying leap of the young 
gentleman as he skipped into the room. 

“ Now, dear Mrs. O’Cannikin, a clean de- 
canter, some glasses, and some biscuits. 
Are you sure the beds have been removed 
from the front parlour? Do tell me, is she 
as tall as you; thin or stout? Oh, you 
won’t tell me anything.” Off he flew 
again, unable to sit still an instant, to put 
the finishing touches to himself, as well as 
to his arrangements, and presently the 
three had met, coming forth later, calm, 
subdued, and happy, and red about the 
eyes. Meanwhile, late captains still ap- 
peared out of all sorts of unlikely holes and 
corners, with stockinged feet and broad, 
honest faces, sat over shrimps with “tay,” 
or smoked and gossiped round the tiny 
space among the shells, the flints and pails, 
discussing Lloyd’s, the reason of such a 
one throwing up his command at the last 
moment, the opinion of Green’s on the tea 
race, the prospect of shipping off soon 
once more, and nautical matters of still 
more intimate nature. One was brisk, and 
burnt his mouth, laughing over the mishap, 
for was he not about to start for Sydney 
almost instantly, and had he not chosen 
his first and second officer from those in 
the arbour hard by ? 

“ Kattie, sure they’re all done but old 
Bluffer, whose rheumatics are no better, 
though mine are. Take his tay and shrimps 
up to him in bed. He’s cosy there, and bring 
me the poy; I'll make it here.” And while 
some munched their toast at one end of the 
tay table, the O’Cannikin settled herself at 
the other with a dish, green apples, board 
and rolling-pin complete, and proceeded to 
perform culinary prodigies, still in her drab 
drapery and red leather shoes. “ There now, 
it’s done. An illigant poy. I'll just put a 
mark on the crust outside, so that the 
baker mayn’t disappoint us as he did last 
Sunday. Only fancy. I made a poy last 
week of great mogul plums, with such a 
crust of fresh butter with an egg in it, as 
a thing for Mrs. M‘Faddle to remember the 
auld country by when far away. And 
would you believe it, it was changed at 
the baker’s, who sent us back a common 
low thing made of dripping and mess, and 
we couldn’t get our poy back anyhow, for 
the doctor’s lady had it, and wouldn’t give it 
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up, saying that she made it herself. To 
think of such lies on Sunday too! So I 
made a poy yesterday, sending it privately 
to the ship, so that she will eat it when 
far out at sea, and think kindly of us all. 
Who knows? Perhaps she'll yet come 
back again.” 

And so she rambled on, putting away 
stray bits of paste, mumbling the shreds of 
apple, performing a toilet in a corner of the 
dining-room at the same time, before a glass 
set on the inside of a cupboard door. She 
brushed up her hair into a loose knot, talk- 
ing all the while, inspected her stock of 
jewellery, trying on several pairs of ear- 
rings before she was satisfied with the re- 
sult, and departed, climbing over the shake- 
downs now returned to their normal con- 
dition of stopping up the stair-well, to 
return presently in a gorgeous Sabbath 
dress of grass-green silk, with a narrow 
red stripe on it, and white bows. Her 
good-natured face dimpled all over into 
smiles as she observed my intent look of 
observation. “Green is my favourite 
colour,” she remarked, “in honour of the 
Immerald Oisle. I bought it for a friend 
in Melbourne who’s very sandy and fat, 
and she sent it back again, saying it didn’t 
suit her complexion. Well, it suits moine 
anyhow. Ah, now, I wish I could just 
run over to Erin; I’ve invested my money 
in houses about Doblin, and I’ve bought a 
little place. But I’ve never seen any of 
them, as I’m afraid of travelling by train, 
and the boat makes me sick, and so I know 
that if I got up courage to go, I should 
never come back again. I’m getting un- 
wieldy; I do so run to flesh. I’m not 
stout to look at yet, but I’m moighty 
weighty.” Indeed I could quite conceive 
that she was, judging of the way in which 
she causcd the room to shake, and the 
stairs to wheeze and moan. “But if I 
went over there, and never came back, 
what weuld all the captains do at all? And 
where would I be without them? Moighty 
dull indeed. They’re father, and mother, 
and children to me, and I love them all, 
every one. Where’s that whisky? I must 
give a dhrop of it to the cook, who’s 
dreadfully overworked just now. This 
glass is bulky, and she won’t be satisfied if 
it isn’t full,” she continued, breathing on 


it, and polishing it up with her elbow. | 


“Just fill it up with wather, choild.” And 
presently we heard the rich brogue rising 
in trumpet-tones from down below. “ Take 





| 
| 
| 


well basted, and the gravy browned. Kaittie, 
take those dirty sheets away; it’s a 
scandalising sight upon a Sabbath, litter- 
ing about thé stairs. Who’s that ringing 
at the bell ? What! Captain Pottle, is that 
you come back? Well, you are welcome 
indeed. Come in, it’s just our dinner toime, 
and take a bit with us, and tell us all 
about it. How long have you been back? 
Why ain’t ye staying here? I heard yes- 
terday that your ship had been seen off 
Gravesend. Come in, you'll find the old 
man inside somewhere. He’ll be deloighted 
to see you. Ile’s terrible deaf. Worse 
than ever. But come in and sit down. 
We'll find a place for you. There are 
nineteen at dinner. We had one-and- 


twenty yesterday. Come in, all the same.” 


MODERN ROMAN MOSAICS. 
A DEAD MARCH. 


So many good things ir this world come 
to us too late! The reflection is trite; 
but, like other trite reflections, it impresses 
one afresh under fresh circumstances, and 
is as vivid as though it had never been 
made before. For the world is always 
beginning, and always ending. “ Every 
minute dies a man, every minute one is 
born.” 

The world ended for one man the other 
day at Frosinone. His eyes closed on the 
blue Italian skies, and the long horizon of 
the Campagna, and on friendly faces, and 
on the yearning gaze of affection. He had 
fought a good fight, and done battle many 
a time and oft, in the councils of the 
nation, for Italy. In the confusion of the 
struggle, down amongst the dust-dlouds in 
the arena, we might not always know with 
whom was the right ; we might not always 
recognise the valiantest strokes. But now 
there is a pause. <A warrior has gone 
down sword in hand. Friends and foes 
lift him reverently, and cover up the dead 
face, and heap upon his bier the insignia 
of honour, and carry him with measured 
footsteps to the grave. They surround 
the shell of his spirit with pompous sym- 
bols, and pronounce fervid orations over 
his tomb. He has borne a good part. 
His wounds are all in front. Let the 
nation acknowledge that he has deserved 
well of her! 

Yes; to the silent dead we can be just; 
nay, we can be generous. We can forget 
faults and weaknesses. We can forgive hard 


care what you're after, it’s awful strong, but | blows struck in the heat of contest. We 
° . . } . . . 
it'll put the sperit into you to get the beef | can appreciate ungrudgingly the highest 
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and the best qualities—which perhaps are 
always the most real also, as it is the 
precious fragment of metal which deter- 
mines the character of the ore, and not the 
mass of earth encireling it—of the friend 
or the foe we have lost. Before the shut 
eyes we lavish honourable ceremonies; 
into the deaf ears we pour prodigal praises. 
If he could but have known, this dead 
fellow-mortal, how highly we estimated his 
aims, even whilst opposing the means he 
took to gain them! And so the trite re- 
flection came into my mind just now, that 
many good things in this world arrive too 
late. 

Whether they be, in very truth, too late, 
it is not for us here and now too deeply to 
inquire. We are looking on at a pageant, 
as mere spectators and narrators of the 
show. We lean upon the wall of a stone 
terrace looking down upon the street of 
St. Nicholas of Tolentino, and wait until 
the funeral procession of Urban Rattazzi 
shall pass by. : 

It is a grey, cloudy afternoon. We have 
such afternoons now and then even in 
Rome. Sentimentally disposed persons 
declare that the “ Heavens themselves look 
sad,” in sympathy with the sadness of the 
occasion. The more practical-minded ob- 
serve that it is a good thing for the crowds 
which fill the streets, and for the troops 
who are to accompany the funeral proces- 
sion, that the June sun is not blazing quite 
unveiled upon their devoted heads. 
Sunday; and the number of people who 
stand or sit at every street corner, flight of 
church-steps, window, er balcony com- 
manding the line of march, is no doubt 
increased by the fact of the day being, in 
any case, a holiday. But independently of 
the inevitable Sunday loungers, there is a 
sufficiently wide-spread emotion among all 
classes of citizens in connexion with this 
man’s death, to have assured a numerous 
attendance at his funeral. The procession 
is to start from the residence of the de- 
ceased in the Piazza Branca, at five o’clock 
P.M., on its way to the railway station, 
whence the body is to be conveyed by 
special train to Alessandria in Piedmont, 
Rattazzi’s native place, there to be interred. 
But the Piazza Branca is a long way off— 
half across Rome, down near the Tiber, 
although not quite on its banks—and then, 
of course, they will not start punctually. 
These are portentous times truly ; and Rome 

. has witnessed strange spectacles in these 
latter years. But no such miracle as the 
commencement of any public ceremony 


It is | 


precisely at the hour at which it was an- 
| nounced to commence, has yet startled us 
within fhe limits of the Eternal City. 

We may therefore rest comfortably sit- 
ting on onr broad low terrace wall, and 
look and listen to our fellow-sightseers 
waiting with indefatigable patience and 
good humour. The folks are dressed in 
their best. The institution of Sunday 
clothes flourishes on the Continent; al- 
though I have heard it alluded to as being 
peculiarly English. And in Italy well- 
dressed crowds are the rule and not the 
| exception. They have a taste for bright 
| colours, and they have, also, a less pardon- 
' able weakness for the ugliest extremes of 
| French fashion. Hoof-like feet, and hydro- 
cephalous heads, hump-backs, and fore- | 
heads hidden by frowsy tangles of hair | 
—in a word, all the improvements which | 
Paris offers on the human form divine, | 
are to be seen on the figures of maids 
and matrons of the upper and middle- | 
classes. What a relief to an eye that | 
has learnt ever so little to appreciate 
grace and outline, is the advent among | 
these disfigured women of a genuine popo- 
lana, a woman of the people, with her | 
grand erect carriage, her classically-braided | 
hair, and her broad-chested, natural figure! 
There are even now in Trastevere scores 
of women to be found on whom the classic 
draperies would hang as easily and na- 
turally, as though they had never worn 
any other garb, and whose large, ox-eyed 
type of beauty might be the incarnate ideal | 
of a Roman matron. 

But although the crowd shows noslightest | 
symptom of mourning, outward or inward, | 
there is enough that is unusual in the aspect 
of the streets to show that the occasion is 
not one of mere holiday pleasure-taking. 
For example, there appear on the walls 
numerous printed manifestoes edged deeply 
with black, and announcing the intention 
of various societies of artizans to attend 
the obsequies of Rattazzi. Amongst these 
the announcement of the printers figures 
conspicuously. Then, too, from several 
balconies along the route of the procession 
hang mourning draperies of black and 
white. And the many tri-coloured banners 
which droop from the houses in the still 
evening air, have a black crape or ribbon 
above the red white and green. 

The crowd gossips, and lounges, and 
stares. It is neither rough nor noisy. 
Neither is it in the smallest degree re- 
verent. The details of the funeral are dis- 
cussed precisely in the tone in which one 
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would discuss a pageant on the stage. 
Then they speak of the dead man, and of 
those he has left behind him, and of the 
loss his death will be to—not to Italy, but 
to his own party, the Sinistra, the Left or 
Opposition of the Chamber. I do not say 
that there are not men in Italy who look 
from a higher stand-point, and have a 
wider view. But the tone of ordinary 
public opinion is that of people in whose 
minds partisanship has overridden pa- 
triotism for many a generation past. To 
this statement honourable exception must 
be made in favour of the public press, 
which has distinguished itself in Italy 
lately on several occasions by a superiority 
to private rancours in dealing with the 
memory of public men, which is a whole- 
some, and a hopeful sign. 

“Last might, quite late, they brought 
him from Frosinone to his palace in the 
Piazza Branca,” says one old fellow, who 
has evidently the pretension of being 
thoroughly well-informed. “He lay in 
| state there to-day, with burning wax-tapers 
and all !” 

“Ha!” returns his crony—one of the 
numerous and useful second fiddles in the 
great orchestra of life—“ Davvero? And 
to-day they send him back to his own 
paese—to Alessandria ?” 

“Yes; to be buried there. They say 
they sent for a Capuchin to him just at the 
ast.” 

“A Capuchin ! 
Why a Capuchin ?” 

“‘No other sort to be had. Frosinone is 
a paesuccio-—a poor little place. The 
doctors wanted lots of things they couldn’t 
get for him.” 

“Davvero! And they say the royal 
family will be present at the funeral, 
and——” 

““Che, che, not at all!” responds gossip 
number one, who is resolved to claim -a 
monopoly of information. “ No, no, not 
the royal family. But the senators, and 
the knights of the order of the Annun- 
ziata, and the deputies, and the munici- 
pality a 

“In their gala coaches? Ay, it will be 
mighty pretty !” 

“H’m! cosi, cosi. So so. Do you re- 
member the Pope’s carrozze di gran gala, 
when he used to turn out in state? Ah, 
per bacco! Those were fine coaches if yon 
please.” 

And then he proceeds to point out to 
second fiddle, who makes subdued and 
appropriate accompaniment of running 1n- 


Senti !—only think ! 





| terjections, the Marchese A., the Princi- 


pessa B., the Duchessa C., the Conte, 
Capitano, Barone D. E. F., and so on all 
through the alphabet, as carriage after 
carriage rolls past bearing a freight of fine 
folks towards the railway station, there to 
await the arrival of the cortége. I fear 
me that my old friend puts many a saddle 
on the wrong horse, and affixes names to 
the ladies and gentlemen who pass by in 
a somewhat arbitrary and unauthorised 
fashion. But second fiddle—who probably 
guesses this quite as shrewdly as I do— 
—accepts his crony’s dicta with entire 
submission, and the pair are very har- 
monious and jocund together as they await 
the coming of the dead body that is to be 
carried back to its native dust sc pom- 
pously. 

And now, at length, the sound of mili- 
tary music is heard in the distance. We 
look down the long line of the street, and 
on to the Piazza Barberini, all full of 
closely-packed human beings, and we see 
a& swaying movement in the throng, and 
presently some red dots breaking the dark 
mass. These are the scarlet facings and 
plumes of the mounted National Guard, 
who soon appear heading the procession. 
They are fine men, finely mounted, and 
they sit their strong, handsome Roman 
horses with the grace which comes of per- 
fect ease. For these men belong either to 
noble families, or to the upper middle 
classes: many of them are country gentle- 
men accustomed to leok after their wide- 
spreading Campagna farms, and as a matter 
of course they have been accustomed to the 
saddle from childhood upwards. 

After them come the National Guard on 
foot, and then a general of division with 
his staff. There are several military bands 
in the cortége, which relieve each other in 
making music during the march. But 
there come pauses sometimes. One of these 
pauses occurs just when the procession is 
beginning to defile past our terrace, and 
there is no sound heard save the mea- 
sured tramp of feet, the impatient clatter 
of the horses’ hoofs as the animals fret and 
curvet at the enforced slowness of their pace, 
and the sharp, unsympathetic roll of the 
drums marking the rhythm of the march. 
They are not muffled drums. Their notes 
drop out hard as a rain of bullets, and 
know no softening influence of death or 
grief. To my mind there is something 
stranyely cruel in the sharp, inexorably re- 
curring beat of those braced-up drums. 

Behind the brilliant uniforms of the 
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general's staff come detachments of troops 
of all arms now in garrison in Rome. There 
are the well-grown, sun-burned, rustic- 
looking soldiers of the line; a little slouch- 
ing, a litile untidy, and a little—or so it 
seems to me—over-weighted with their ac- 
coutrements, and the great calf-skin knap- 
sack bound on to their backs. There are 
the bersaglieri—or riflemen—small, active 
fellows, with their broad-brimmed hats 
overshadowed by great bunches of cocks’ 
feathers. Then come the municipal 
guards, and a detachment of firemen; 
Vigili, as we call them here. And these 
latter, in their polished brazen helmets, 
are by no means the least martial or effec- 
tive-looking part of the show. 

Then, immediately following the troops, 
come a great number of civil associa- 
tions, chiefly workmen’s guilds, with their 
banners, bearing the motto and device of 
the society. There are the butchers, the 
shoemakers, the carpenters, the bakers, 
and many others. All the artisans, dressed 
in their holiday clothes, follow their re- 
‘spective banners. It is curious to observe 
how, despite all national differences, the 
pursuit of the same occupation has a 
tendency to assimilate men to each other. 
Among these Roman artisans are faces and 
figures which I fancy I should recognise 
as belonging to shoemakers or carpenters, 
if I met them in Fleet-strect. 

Behind these specimens of the popolo 
Romano, walk a greater number of repre- 
sentatives (in another sense) of the popolo 
Italiano at large; for here come the depu- 
ties of the national parliament, Picd- 
montese, Neapolitans, Sicilians, Tuscans, 
Lombards, Venetians —Italians from the 
north, the south, the east, and the west; 
from the top to the toe of the boot, from 
the Alps to the Adriatic. These gentle- 
men are all in full evening dress, black 
and glossy, with lavender gloves, and a 
great display of shirt-front. Such of them 
as Own any order or decoration, wear it 
conspicuously displayed. There goes the 
venerable Duke of Sermoneta, as patriotic 
and excellent a citizen as though he had 
neither rank nor title—a circumstance 
rarer in Rome than in London, be it said, 
without offence to the former—who leans 
on the arm of a friend, and walks a little 
hesitatingly ; for he is blind. 

But now appears a strange-looking 
legion. The halt, the lame, and the aged 
pass by with, alas! shabby and threadbare 
clothes, and bent backs, and mostly sad, 
thoughtful faces. These are the Reduci 








dalle Patrie Battaglie—the returned from 
the battles of their country—as is inscribed 
on the banner which precedes them. 
They wear medals and ribbons on their 
shabby coats, and make a strange contrast 
with the gold lace and bright-coloured 
uniforms of the crowd of officers who 
closely follow them. Pass on, ye pale, 
humble patriots. I have little respect for 
fighting men; but I will take off my hat 
to you, shabby, shambling legion that you 
are! Your brothers lie on many an Ita- 
lian field with French or Austrian bullets 
in their mouldering bodies. But you, at 
least, have been spared to take an honour- 
able place in this dead march through 
Rome, the capital of Italy. It is good to 
see you here walking in the same pro- 
cession with the son of the king, and 
with your fellow-warriors, civil and mili- 
tary. 

For, if we consider it, are not almost all 
these men Reduci dalle Patrie Battaglie ? 
Some in one way, some in another, have 
fought according to their lights and to their 
means. The king on his throne, the cobbler 
at his last, the carpenter at his bench, and 
the deputy in his place in parliament, have 
all been lending a hand in the “ patrie bat- 
taglie.” And itis the latent conviction that 
this is so which brings together so motley a 
gathering to carry to his last resting-place 
the dead man who has fallen at his post in 
the battles of his country, and which coth- 
bines members of the Right and of the 
Left, conservatives, radicals, and moderate 
liberals, in this honourable testimony of 
respect to a fallen comrade. 

After a second detachment of deputies, 
senators, civic notabilities, and represen- 
tatives of almost every art and profession 
in Rome, comes the hearse. A huge, un- 
wieldy, gilded thing, drawn by six horses 
caparisoned with black velvet. On the top 


of the pall is laid a laurel wreath, and | 
One of the | 


flowers are strewn over it. 
cords of the pall is carried by the king’s 
eldest son, the others by the president of 
the senate, cabinet ministers, and the 
eldest knight of the order of the Annun- 
ziata, with which the dead man also was 
decorated. No honours are wanting to the 
spectacle. 

A striking and curious part of it are 
the state carriages of the municipality. 
After the royal carriages—very rich and 
handsome, with servants in the showy 
scarlet liverics of the House of Savoy— 
come three huge, lumbcring vehicles, gilt, 
painted, and carved with lavish splendour, 
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bearing the famous letters 8. P.Q. R. on fight in this country,” said Mr. Jobling, 
the hammer-cloths, and driven and at-| thoughtfully; “it brings about such a 


tended by coachmen and footmen in the| main lot of poaching. 
richest and quaintest medieval costume, | pleborough chaps mostly. 
They wear an under-jerkin of deep amber, | eyes on a hare but they covets un. 


It’s those Stee- 
They can’t set 
I'd 


with a crimson mantle over it, amber sleeves | like to put my stick across some of their 
and amber stockings, and a large black | backs, I know. And there’s a lot of lurch- 


hat of peculiar shape. 


It is all like a| ing dogs about as I’d make short work 


bit of the sixteenth century, accidentally | of if I had my way. There’s a heap of 


stranded and left behind by the great 


| 


blackguards as will have hare for supper 


stream of time, like a waif thrown up on | to-night, biled up with cabbage and a bit 


the seashore above the reach of tides. 

Then there are more soldiers, a military 
band playing slow music, some private 
carriages, and a miscellaneous concourse of 
vehicles and pedestrians all mixed together, 
and then the procession is over. It has 
taken nearly two hours in going by. 
Through all the narrow streets and broad 
piazze, crowded, one and all, with people, 
the dead march has wound its solemn way, 
cleaving a Be for itself amongst the 
populace. Neither soldiery nor police have 
been called out to keep the line of march. 
Neither has public order been disturbed 
by act or voice throughout the whole after- 
noon. 

Reverence, awe in the presence of death, 
the seriousness of reflection, these I have 
geen on no face in all the multitude of 
| gazers. But there has been decency, good- 
humour, patience, and a sense of how it 
was fitting to behave, which, if found in a 
drawing-room, we should call tact and 
good-breeding. And now, leisurely, and 
in good order, the citizens disperse. The 
grey clouds gather darker, and a little 
chill wind springs up, which flutters the 
crape-covered banners, as the last sad 
notes of the Dead March die away in the 
distance. 





YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE. 


BY THB AUTHOR OF “HOBSON'S CEOICR,” &0, 
nansditipanins 
CHAPTER XLVI. THE FIGHT. 

Ir was a lively scene, with something 
the aspect of a country fair. Open carriages, 
however, were driving up with streamers 
flying and music playing. The gentry were 





of bacon, most like.” The farmer enter- 
tained the opinions of his class: scorning 
town-dwellers, and especially those of 
Steepleborough, and regarding poachers 
as a kind of vermin to be exterminated as 
promptly as possible. But soon he forgot 
these prepossessions of his in his intentness 
upon the coming fray. 

We were informed that the betting was 
much in favour of the Mudlark, but that 
the Baker had been heavily backed by 
his patrons and friends, and that a sum 
of something like a hundred thousand 
pounds depended upon the issue of the 
combat. 

We had an hour or more to wait. It 
was now nearly noon, and the sun’s rays 
were beating hotly upon us. We attacked 
Mr. Jobling’s store of provisions with keen 
appetite, though he blamed us for making 
such slight inroad upon his prodigious 
sandwiches. Aided by the broad blade of 
a large clasp-knife he set us a good ex- 
ample, seeming to hustle his food into his 
capacious mouth, and lunge at it after- 
wards with his weapon, as though to make 
sure of its fate, with something of a sword 
swallower’s relish for cold steel. The 
strong beer was almost lukewarm, but still 
it was refreshing, and of unquestionable 
quality. 

Farmer Hickley was discovered : a white- 
haired old gentleman, with a Punch-like 
figure and a purple face, very loud of 
speech, and liberal of oaths. He inter- 
changed hearty greetings with his friend 
Jobling, and welcomed us on his account. 
“ Servant, young gentlemen, glad to see 
you,” he said; and he asked, in a neigh- 
bourly way, after the health of my uncle. 
“T ain’t seen him this many a long day; 


strongly represented upon the occasion. | but I mind the time when he was a 


The uproar was great, indeed; although | smartish young chap and rode well to 


the crowd, with all its rndeness, seemed 
tolerably good - humoured. 


the down. 


The hares, | 


“That’s the worst of a, steady old dun pony. 


That’s over with him now, I 
When you come 


hounds. 


s’pose, as ‘tis with me. 
scared by the din in a place that must | to have gout in both feet you'll find you 
usually have been most still and lonely, | ain’t the man you were.” He wore list 
were to be seen wildly scampering about | slippers, I noted, and was riding a very 


He begged us to 
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call at his house before we turned home- 
wards. He was very angry about poachers 
and trespassers—(“ There, they'll do me a 
sight of mischief before they’ve done, I 
s’pose,” he said)—but otherwise he seemed 
well pleased that the fight should take 
place on his land, and grew highly ex- 
cited as he spoke of the probable results. 
* T’ve backed the Baker for a trifle,” he 
said. ‘“ The lad hails from this country- 
side, so I felt bound to. A spreath, sprack 

oung fellow enough, with some science ; 
but the weight and strength’s all with 
t’other un. But they do cut the time to 
waste, terri-bly, to be sure. Dang un, let 
’em take and get at it, ding-dong ; that’s 
what I like to see!” 

We secured a good standing place, look- 
ing down upon the roped ring of level un- 
trodden turf, that seemed so specially green 
and fresh in the bright sun, and by contrast 
with the thick dark crowd surrounding it. 
There was an outer ring beyond, rudely 
marshalled and ordered by a band of pugi- 
listic-looking functionaries wearing drab 
“box”’ coats, with highly-coloured “ Bel- 
cher” wrappers round their necks, their 
hair very closely cropped, and their fea- 
tures exhibiting enduring traces of violent 
usage. They did not hesitate to enforce 
their orders upon unruly spectators by the 
administration of blows and kicks. I saw 
more than one white smock-frock soiled 
by a bleeding nose, or a wounded face. 

was a stir among the crowd; a 
buzz, a cheer, and then much excited 
hustling forward and swaying about. The 
combatants, complying with the prescrip- 
tions of such occasions, had flung their 
hats into the ring, following them forth- 
with, attended by their seconds and bottle- 
holders. There was still a considerable 
pause as they leisurely divested themselves 
of their clothes. They took their time 
over this performance, as though they de- 
lighted to keep us in suspense as long as 
= I felt my heart sicken a little 

om nervous tension. I glanced at Tony; 
he had been rather silent for some time 
past, and was now deadly pale from excite- 
ment. 

A strange gentleman, with an eye-glass 
screwed between his frowning brow and 
his inflamed nose—he was rather fashion- 
ably dressed, but his linen might have been 
cleaner and his chin more closely shaven 
—supplied me with information in regard 
to the more celebrated personages present ; 
but I cannot be sure that his statements 
had any pretensions to accuracy. He seemed 





an expert in the matter of pugilism, how- 
ever, and avowed (with a hiccup) that he 
had never missed a fight yet, and that he 
wished he might die if he ever did. He 
said that he had travelled down from 
London with a numerous party by the 
night mail, and had not slept a wink for 
eight-and-forty hours. That they had 
kept it up lively all the way, however, 
with a pack of cards, and as much gin and 
as many cigars as I liked to mention. 
That, arrived on the ground, he had 
freshened himself up with a draught of 
new milk, liberally “laced” with Jamaica 
rum. For the present, he stated, he had 
missed his friends, but he hoped to find 
them again soon. His appearance was 
certainly not very reputable, and from be- 
hind its glass his blood-shot eye, shadowed 
by the curly rim of his fluffy, smeared 
white hat, glared at me in rather a sinister 
and sodden sort of way. Still he seemed 
anxious to favour me with some share of 
the fund of knowledge in his possession, 
and at such a time, in such a scene, I could 
scarcely turn a deaf ear to him. Indeed, 
I found his discourse decidedly inte- 
resting. 

He pointed out among the gentlemen 
resent the Duke of This, the Marquis of 

hat, and—but in this respect I reso- 
lutely refused to believe him—a cele- 
brated dignitary of the Church of England, 
wearing a red comforter and the fantail 
hat of a coalheaver, presumably by way 
of disguise. He fortified with an oath 
—if that, indeed, could be considered as 
of any fortifying effect, under the cir- 
cumstances—the correctness of his state- 
ment. ‘The bishop’s like me so far,” he 
said, “he’s never been known to miss a 
fight yet. But he’s a first-rate Greek 
scholar they say. I’m not. He has the 
better of me there.” Further, he showed 
me a Mr. Egan, in a blue cravat spotted 
with white, whom he clearly regarded as 
the most gifted author of that period. He 
furnished, it seemed, a famous weekly 
sporting newspaper with florid, almost 
poetic, accounts of all the great prize-fights. 
* And that man over there, that man in 
gold spectacles—you see? next to the 
gent with the green shade over his off eye 
—there, leaning over the rope at this 
moment—that’s Bang-up Brown!” This 
seemed to be the culminating point of his 
intelligence. “You know Bang-up Brown, 
of course. Everybody knows Bang-up 
Brown.” 

To this hour I have never been able to 
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ascertain who, and what, Bang-up Brown 
really was, why he was so called, or why 
everybody should be supposed to know 
him. Certainly I did not, and I have 
never found anybody who did, my inter- 
locutor with the eye-glass only excepted. 

There was a mixed noise of cheering 
and groaning. The pugilists had tossed 
“ for the sun,” it appeared, and the Baker 
had lost. “It’s all over with poor young 
Jack, I’m main aveard,” said Mr. Jobling. 
And now the combatants were led by their 
seconds to the “ scratch,”’ and there was a 
roar of applause as they shook hands, each 
grinning mirthfully, and then fell back in 
fighting postures. 

I turned for a moment—there was a 
sudden movement in the crowd—to look 
for my stranger-friend with the eye-glass. 
But he had vanished. I wished I could 
be sure, when I afterwards came to miss 
my purse and silk pocket-handkerchief, 
that they had not left Chingley Bottom in 
his possession. Fortunately, my loss was 
but trifling. It entailed upon me much 
ridicule from Farmer Jobling, however. 
“ And you from London, anda lawyer, too! 
I thought you’d ha’ been a match for a 
pickpocket any day in the week.” 

“Look,” Tony whispered tome. “The 
Apollo and the Hercales !’”’ 

Jack Rumsey, surnamed the Baker, was 
a slight-looking, cleanly-built young fellow, 
with a modest, simple air and a cheerful 
countenance. His features were flattened 
somewhat, and his jaw very square. On 
the whole, however, his face was rather 
handsome and his figure most symmetrical. 
His light flaxen hair was cropped pretty 
close; but it was naturally curly, and, short 
as it was, assumed something of the form 
of young lamb’s wool, sitting in compact 
fiat little rings all over his head. In the 
bri¢ht sun his smooth, fair skin shone like 
satin; his muscles stirring restlessly be- 
neath with the force and rapid elasticity 
of steel springs. Great natural grace 
attended his every pose and gesture, and 
he was surprisingly light and active in all 
his movements. Sometimes, I noticed, he 
quite unconsciously—for what, indecd, 
should he know about such matters ?—fell 
into the attitudes of classical sculpture. 
Tony, I found afterwards, had also ob- 
served this, and was much impressed by 
it. Our sympathies went wholly with the 
Baker. He viewed him as the champion 
of the county of our adoption. And we 
joined in cheering him. 

But there was no escaping the con- 
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viction that young Jack had in Gipsy Joe, 
the Mudlark, a very formidable opponent, 
He was of lofty stature and great bulk, his 
skin of a tawny olive hue, and his fierce 
dark eyes glanced from under his beetle 
brows with a look of supreme confidence 
and assured triumph. His arms, as he 
stretched them forth on guard before him, 
were as the gnarled limbs of some giant 
oak. Presently he was whirling them 
about with the swiftness and mighty 
strength of sledge-hammers in full play. 

Even the most enthusiastic supporters of 
the Baker felt some dismay as they ob- 
served the colossal proportions of his foe. 
What hope was there of their slim hero 
routing that sinewy stalwart savage ? 
What were Jack’s tactics to be? people 
inquired He had excellent advisers, it 
was whispered, and had vromised to follow 
implicitly their counsels. But what could 
the utmost skill and science, even suppos- 
ing Jack to have these at command, avail 
agaist that monster of strength? One 
blow from the Mudlark, it was urged, 
would quite demolish the Baker; who 
might defer his fate for some time, per- 
haps, but must surely succumb to it at last. 
While for any injuries young Jack’s lithe 
arms might inflict upon his adversary, his 
strength might as well be tested upon a 
stone wall. Gipsy Joe could not be tired 
out or fought : dg that was the general 
opinion. And if he once got the Baker in 
his power, as sooner or later he certainly 
must, why then the fight would be over 
forthwith, and the pretensions of Jack 
Rumsey and his backers very decisively 
silenced. 

So the learned contemplated the issue of 
the encounter. 

“I’m most aveard my money’s clean 
gone,” said Mr. Jobling, shaking his head 
forebodingly. 

The severest critics could but detect one 
failing in the equipment of the Mudlark. 
His strength was not equally distributed, 
they alleged. His arms were mighty, in- 
deed; but his legs—and certainly one of 
them curved suspiciously inward at the 
knee—were unequal to the support of the 
enormous bulk and weight of his body. 
Still his aspect was most imposing. The 
betting was greatly in his favour 

I cannot venture upon any detailed nar- 
rative of the fight. It was fully chronicled 
at the time by Mr. Egan, I believe, with 
accurate particulars of its every incident. 


| It was at first strangely interesting and 
| exciting as a spectacle; but it grew hor- 
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rible as it proceeded. So Tony and I 
agreed when we afterwards came to com- 
pare notes; but we did not avow our 
conclusions very publicly, lest we should 
be denounced as “ milksops”—to youth a 
very dreaded term of opprobrium. It 
wag divided into many “rounds,” and 
occupied a considerable time. It was a 
struggle of skill and activity against 
stolid weight and enormous brute force. 
At first young Jack suffered severely; yet 
he moved about with the grace and ac- 
tivity of a dancer in avoidance of the blows 
aimed at him, manceuvring to change his 
position so that the sun might fall on the 
face of his antagonist, and though re- 
peatedly struck to earth, appeared always 
to fall lightly and to rise without serious 
injury. It did not seem to me that he 
ever encountered the full force of his 
antagonist’s arm. Many of the Mudlark’s 
most strenuous efforts were spent in air, 
and he now and then fell prone from the 
lack of sufficient resistance to the blows he 
delivered. But the Baker was much dis- 
figured; his fair skin was soiled, and bruised, 
and bleeding. The green turf within the ring 
was now trampled black by the incessant 
movement of the combatants. The Mudlark 
exhibited few traces of injury; there was 
a patch of bright scarlet on one side of his 
face, however, and a dingy-hued swelling 
had risen beneath his right eye ; moreover, 
he was now somewhat scant of breath, and 
he stood, I thought, less firmly upon his 
feet. The Baker was still alert and smiling, 
but with an ugly rent on his under lip, 
His system of warfare was soon made 
manifest. He avoided coming to close 
quarters as much as possible; but when- 
ever he could get through the guard of his 
foe he struck him full in the face. To do 
this, and fly back out of reach of a return 
blow, was a matter of some difficulty. But 
he fairly succeeded, and though his strength 
was plainly waning, his chances of ulti- 
mate triumph were, in the opinion of well- 
informed bystanders, steadily improving. 
He was encouraged by the uproarious 
cheers of his supporters, when his quickly 
darting fist alighted anew upon the 
brawny visage of Gipsy Joe, leaving be- 
hind it, as it invariably did, sure marks 
of havoc. Could he endure until the 





mashed face of the Mudlark had swollen 
so that he could no longer see? It was 
horrible—it was sickening; and yet it pos- 
sessed, I’m bound to say, certain fascinat- 
ing elements of heroic audacity. Already 
Gipsy Joe seemed striking at random; 
flinging himself where he believed his 
antagonist to be standing, and receiving 
yet another desperate blow before he could 
recover an erect position, The battle was 
prolonged in the most brutal manner. 
During several of the closing “rounds” 
the Mudlark was understood to be quite 
blind and completely at the mercy of the 
Baker, who, anxious perhaps to terminate 
the conflict as soon as might be, did not 
hesitate to avail himself of his opportunities. 
At length the fight was formally declared 
to be over, and the defeated giant, blinded 
and bleeding, his face a hideous, feature- 
less, pulpy mask, was led away, staggering 
and groaning, by his friends. 

Prodigious acclamations announced the 
victory of young Jack Rumsey—the local 
favourite. He was panting as the blood 
was wiped from his wounds; a triumphant 
grin sat on his face as, with the aid of 
his seconds, he resumed his clothes. 

“T’ve beat un,” he said, simply, with a 
strong country dialect, as he pulled his 
shirt over his head; “and I’ve won your 
lordship’s money for ye.” 

He was speaking to a man leaning over 


the ropes. I started. I almost screamed 
with surprise. The man was Lord Over- 
bury. 
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‘PARISIAN AND YIENNESE FANS. 











RIMMEL’S RANGE CRACKERS? 


For Dinners, Balls, Parties, Pic-nies, or 
other Social Gatherings. 


(All very Elegant and Amusing) 


ak NEW COMIC CONVERSATION CRACKERS, con- 
taining humorous Questions and Replies, quaintly 
illustrated in the medimval style, 2s, 6d. per dozen. 
ae 4 LOTTERY CRACKERS, each containing some 
different device, oj doz. (in neat packages. ) 
ORACULAR CRACKERS, containing a Rhymed Ora- 
cle of Destiny, 3s. 6d. per "dozen. 
FLORAL CR CKERS, containg a beautiful scented 
Flower, with ap ppropriate motto, 5s. 6d. per dozen. 
4 CRACKERS, containing an expanding Screen 
n, 5s. 6d. per dozen. 
COSTU} CRACKERS. couteluiag a Headdress or other piece of attire, 3s. 6d. per dozen, 
ROSEWATER CRACKERS, with choice Mottoes from dard Poets, 2s. per dozen, £1 1s, per 
gross. N.B.—May be had Silver Meunted for Wedding Breakfasts, 3s. per ‘dozen. 









Specially Manufactured for E, RIMMEL. 





PARISIAN FANS. VIENNESE FANS. 

Paper Watteau, or Spangled Paper, 3s. 6d. Plain or Pierced Wood, 1s. 
Spangled Paper, 3s. 6d. Polished Pierced Wood, 3s 
Spangled paw gh 5s. Arrow Shaped, 2s. 6d. 
=, painted, 6s j Dagger, with Leather Sheath, 3s. 6d, 

= ngled + “ey gold mounted, 7s, 6d, Painted with Initial, 2s. 6d. 

n Silk, 1 Interlined with Silk, 3s. 6d, 

Spangled Sine "12s, 6a, Painted with Flowers, 5s. 
Silk, painted, ‘Ls. 6d. Ivory Pompadour, £1 2s. 
Satin, painted. 21s. Do. Square Ends, £1 Ils, 6d. 
Real Lace from £3 3s. Tortoiseshell, Pompadour, or Square Ends, 
Rich Lace, pearl mounted, from £4 4s. £2 2s. 


And 200 other Novel and Elegant Patterns at very moderate Prices, 
A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF CHINESE FANS. 


RIMMEL’S SURPRISE BOUQUET FANS. 


A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS CONTAINING A SCREEN FAN, 


Violets, 2s. 64.; Rose-buds, 3s. 6d.; Full-blown Roses, 5s. 6d. and 6s.; Grouped Flowers, 6s. 6d. 3 
Camelia, 7s. 6d. N.B. —These Fans are mounted to order for Wedding Parties. 
Screen Fans, 6d. ; Telescope Fans, Is. ; yotated, ls. 6d. ; painted, 2s.; with Lace Edging, 3s. 6d. 


MUSICAL PHOTOGRAPHIC BEBEMS( 


16mo Album Ee pectantta playing 2 tunes ‘ *% ‘Quarto, Album (100 portraits), moving photos. 











Oblong 8vo ,, - } o 2 2 tunes 1 11 6 2tunes - 100 
Quarto im {00 ws » 2tunes 2 2 12 26\Imp. 4to ,, (100 i ), on “velv et, 3 
” » (0 ,, ; extra fine. do. 3 tunes t=.» <- * « ws ee 





Smelling and Toilet Bottles. 
THE NEW CHATELAINE SMELLING BOTTLES, 
To hang on the Chatelaine. Plain flask, dead gold, 5s.; Engraved ditto, 8s.; Forester’s Horn, 10s, 6d. 


Single Smelling Bottles, silver caps, from 3s. ; Double, from 4s. 64. ; silver gilt caps, from 7s. 64, 
spring tops, single, from 16s. double, from 18s. 


THE LORGNETTE SMELLING BOTTLE, from £1 5s. 
The NEW PNEUMATIC SPRINKLER, fixing to any bottle as a- perfume diffuser, 3s.6d, ~ 


RIMMEL’S PATENT DINNER TABLE FOUNTAINS 
To replace the Rosewater Salver ; small size, electro-silvered, glass basin, 15s. ; mg my £1 Is.; 
large size, electro- silvered, lass basin, handsomely chased, £2 2s. ; gilt ditto, £2 10s 
LARGE SILVER-PLATED FOU TAINS, for Sutevtatementn, 12, 18, and 25 guineas. 


THE NEW REVERSIBLE PERFUME FOUNTAIN 


(Storer’s Patent.) 


FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM AND BALL ROOM 
Is very ingenious and easy to manage ; when once filled it can be set going perpetually, by any 
Teversing the cisterns, which turn on a pivot —¥ an ag glass, £2 17s. 6d., £3 3s., £4, £5 10s., £11 17s 
and £22 15s. Od. 
Detailed Illustrated List on Application. 




















RIMMEI’S CHOICE PERFUMERY, 


HONOURED WITH THE HIGHEST AWARD AT THE 


GREAT VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


THE FIRST MEDAL FOR PROGRESS 
NEw P23 5 RFUMES. 
% Duke OF EDINBURCH’S 

SPRING BLOSSOMS, . Bouquet, 
SuMMER BLOSSOMS, Seay PERSIAN BoUuQuer. 

‘Autumn Buossoms, 7 woot SSI LivincsToNe Bouguer. 
WINTER BLossoms, a! Vile, Olah HENNA, VANDA, 

VieNNESE BouQuer, ‘ae NY Furze Buossoms, 4c. 
MALVETTA, WHITE LILAG A =) a. From 2s; 6d. each. 








(Rimmel’s Floral Temple, Rotunda, Vienna Exhibition). 


RIMMEWD’S TOILET VINEGAR 


Highly refreshing and salubrious, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


RIMMEL’S LAVENDER WATER and EAU-DE-COLOGNE, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d, 
RIMMEL’S TOILET WATER, 2s. 6d. RIMMEL’S FLORIDA WATER, 2s. 6d. 


RIMMEL’S LIME JUICE AND GLYCERINE. 
For beautifying the hair and cooling the head, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s, 
RIMMEL’S PURE WHITE GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d. and ls. 
RIMMEL’S MUSK BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, Is. per packet. 


RIMMEL’S CARBOLIC SOAP, for purifying the skin, 6d. 
RIMMEL’S MELLOGLYCERINE, a combination of Honey and Glycerine, for softening the 


skin and preventing chapped hands, Is. 6d. 


RIMMEUL’S VELVETINE, 


A refined imperceptible Toilet Powder, in Boxes, 1s. 6d., with Puff, 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S AQUADENTINE, 
A New Floral Extract for whitening the Teeth and refreshing the mouth, 2s. 6d. 


RIMMEL'S PHOTOCHROME, 


ew Pommade to restore grey hair and beard to their original colour. Price, 3s. 6d. 
THE ROYAL BRIDAL SACHET, Colored Portrait of the Duke of EpinspurGH and Princess Martz, 
in a neat Silver Frame, each, ls. 
Rimmel’s Persian F*umigating Paper, 
In Paper Boxes, 1s. ; in neat Parian Boxes, 1s. 6d. 


N.B.—All orders by Post to be accompanied with a aremittance. A Guinea’s worth sent Carriage Free 
to any Railway Station in England. ae 


A SPLENDID. GIFT BOOK. 
Rimmel’s French Edition of the ** Book of Perfumes,” 
“* Le Livre des Parfums,” with a Preface by Alphonse Karr. 
tge, in 8vo., richly bound, 400 engravings, 12 chromo plates. Price, 8s. By post for 104 Stamps. 
Quarto Drawing-Room Edition, 16s. By post for £1. 
~~SBCENTED PROGRAMMES FOR BALLS, CONCERTS, AMATEUR THEATRICALS, &c. — 
TERMS ON APPLICATION. 

PERFUMED VALENTINES in active preparation; List issued ist Jan., 1874. 


Premiums to Purchasers, 


Retail Purchasers at Rimmel’s London and Brighton Establishments from December 15th, 1873, to 
February 15th, 1874, will be presented with the following premiums : 


FOR A PURCHASE OF 
| £2 2s. a poe basket shape Scent Box. 








5s. an elegant Sachet. 
10s. 6d. a large illuminated Sachet. £3 3s.a illuminated Box of Perfumery. 
£5 5s. a half f-guinea Toilet Companion. (see page 2. ) 


£1 1s. a Viennese Fan. _ 
BB. RIMMEL 


Perfumer by Appointment to HBD. the Princess of Wales, 
96, Strand, 128, Regent Street, 24, Cornhill, LONDON. 


17, Boulevard des Italiens, PARIS. 76, King’s Road, BRIGHTON. 
Branch Houses : 25, Hoogstraat, THE HAGUE. 136, Kalverstraat, AMSTERDAM. 86, Rue Neuve, 
RUSSELS. 20, Via Tornabuoni, FLORENCE. 1, Place Charles Albert, NICE, 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


For the Preservation of Life from Shipwreck. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter.—Supported solely by Voluntary Contributions. 


ae 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICES. 


RamscAtr.— About 6 o’clock on the evening of 
the 22nd October, 1873, a telegram reached Rams- 
gate, from Broadstairs, reporting that a smack 


to the westward of this place, while the wind was 
blowing a heavy gale from the W.N.W., and a 
tremendous surf was breaking on the beach. The 


iad brought word there that a barque was ashore | Girvan Life-boat, Earl of Carrick, quickly pro- 


on the Kentish Knock Sand, and that the crew 
had taken refuge in the rigging. They were quite 
uable, however, to approach them through the 
heavy seas. This sandbank is a long distance 
from Ramsgate, and is many miles off the coast 
of Essex, being in the track of vessels making for 
the Thames from the North. Nevertheless, the 
harbour steamer and the self-righting Life-boat 
Bradford proceeded to the help of the shipwrecked 
men—heavy squalls of wind blowing from the 
westward at the time, accompanied by rain. 
About 11 o’clock at night the Knock Light Ship, 
vhich is about 26 miles from Ramsgate, was 
reached and hailed by the Life-boat, when they 
learnt the bearings of the stranded barque. Every 
effort was then made to find her, but it was not 
until daylight that she was discovered, sunk, and 
nearly on her beam-ends. The Life-boat at once 
bore down to her, and to the great joy of the 
boat’s crew it was seen that the shipwrecked 
sailors were still in the rigging of the wreck. 
The boat’s anchor was then let go, and she veered 
down under the bowsprit, when the crew of ten 
men lowered themselves one by one into the Life- 
boat. She was then taken in tow again by the 
steamer, and Ramsgate Harbour was safely reached 
about 11 o’clock that morning, after they had 
deen absent from it nearly seventeen hours. The 
poor fellows who were thus providentially saved 
had been 26 hours in the maintop of the wreck, 
their vessel having gone ashore at 5 o'clock on 
the previous morning. She was the barque Scott, 
336 tons, Wilson, master, of and from Sunderland 
for Algiers with a cargo of coal. 


Girvan, N.B.—On the morning of the 20th Oc- 
tober a schooner, with her sails split, was observed 
to be flying a signal of distress, about four miles 
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ceeded off, and reached the vessel just as she was 
drifting towards the rocky shore opposite Ard- 
well. She had 6 feet of water in her hold, and 
the crew were desirous to be taken in the Life- 
boat, but before doing so the coxswain of the 
Life-boat piloted the schooner to the sands south 
of Girvan Harbour, where she was beached, and 
the crew of seven men safely landed; the vessel, 
cargo, and crew thus being saved. She was the 
Marie Boustead, of Nantes, Captain Morel, bound 
from Troon to St. Malo with 264 tons of coal. 
The Life-boat and her gallant crew behaved 
nobly. 


CarpicAx (Sr. DoGMAEt’s).—A mounted messen- 
ger arrived here at 4 o’clock on the morning of the 
same day (20th Oct.) with intelligence that a vessel 
was riding in the Bay, nearly in the breakers, and 
that she was making signals of distress. The cox- 
swain of the Manchester Branch Life-boat, John 
Stuart, at once raised the alarm in the village, and 
proceeded to the Life-boat house, but a full crew 
trom the district around could not be obtained in 
time. It was then decided, as the vessel was in the 
breakers, to launch the boat at once, with the aid of 
those present, Mr. Richard Jinks, the Chief Officer 
of Coast Guard, being requested to take command, 
and the crew being made up of the two coxswains, 
four coastguard-men, a farmer, and a boy who 
volunteered to take an oar. The Life-boat had 
thus nine hands on board instead of thirteen. 
However, the brave fellows put off, and after three 
hours’ service in a strong gale and heavy sea, they 
were eventually enabled to save the crew of two 
men from the stranded sloop, which proved to be 
the Peggy, bound from Swansea to Cardigan with 
a cargo of culm. The vessel afterwards went to 
pieces. 


(Turn over. 












Royal National Life-Boat Institution. 


For the Preservation of Life from Shipwreck. — 


SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Pat ronsss—¥er Bost ‘Gracious Wajesty the Queen 





List of the Two Hundred and Thirty- five Life- Boat Stations under th 
Management of the Institution. 
ENGLAND. |_ South Devon — Sidmouth — Exmouth— | SCOTLAND. 


Teigumouth—Brizham—Salcombe—Plymouth | _. 
pp scence lige ewes sag aos Kirkcudbright—RKirkcudbright 


Northumberland —Perwick-on-Tweed— Cornwall — Looe — Fowey — Mevagissey— 

















Norfolk— Hunstanton—Wells—Blakeney— | . - 
wa a — Cromer — Mundesley—Bactoun—| Isle of Man—Ramsey—Douglas—Castle-/ Fifeshire—St. Andrews—Anstrutier 


Holy Island (two boats)—North Sunderland— mardine-cdlihencitin an Paniieemttusientiateatih igtonshire—Whithorn—Port Loga | 
Boulmer—Alumonth — sen Et —Lizari—Muilion — Portbleven — Penvance—|_ Ayrshire — Ballantrae — Girvan—aAy; — | 
aiyth, ( fe boats)—Onllercoats — Tynemouth go ien Cove—St. lves—Hayle—New Quay— Troon—irvine—Ardrossan s 

“ nh of — Whitburn —Snunderland (four Padstow—Port Ieaao—Bude | Isle of Arran—Kildonan j 

boats) —Sealam—West Hartlepool (two boats)—|, North Devon—Clovelly—Appledore (two ArgyUshire—Campbeltown—Southen } eS 

Beaton Carew pene — Braunton—Morte Bay — iifracumbe— | Caithness-shire—Thurso 

Yorkshire Middlesborough — Redcar — gamenth Orkney Islands—Stromness 

Sal tt arn—Runewick — t peang—Whitby (two Somerset—Burnham | Elginshire—Lossiemouth 

bonts) — Searixrongh — Filey — Flamborongh| Gheshire—New Brighton—do. Tubular | Banffshire—Buckie—Ban‘ 

Guo boats) —Bric ne cinctibemeeaietitnncaed Lancashire— Southport—Lytham—Black- | Aberdeenshire—Fraserburgh—Peterhca 

“ x Chectneenen— Benne “tants | pool—F leetwood—Piel | Kimeardineshire—Stoneliaven | 

Lincoln — athe - —| : | 
) ‘ Cumberland — Whitehaven — Forfar—Montrose (two boats —Arbroatl— 

The |dlethhorpe—Sutton—Chapel—Skegness Silloth Maryport— Buddon Ness and Broughty Ferry (Dundee) 
| 
| 
| 

















» rough—Palling (two boats)—Winterton— | town | Haddingtonshire — North Berwick — 
are, WALES eo | 
Suffolk — Gorleston — Cor - _ 7 7 

(two boats)— Pakefield (two boats) —-Kessing- | _Giamorganshive — Penarth—Porthcawl IRELAND. | 

lin (two boats) — Southwold (two ;—owaneen ’ | Co. Londonderry—G le | 

Dunwich—Thorpeness—Ald borough | Carmarthenshire— Pembrey—Carmar-| gntrim—Portrush 
Kent — Margate—Kingagate—Broadstairs— | then Bay ‘ Down—Groomsport—Bally walter — Tyrell 

" ate—North Deal—Walmer—Kingsdowne| Pembrokeshire —Tenby—Milford—Solva —Newcastle (Dundram Bay) 

—D »ver— Dungeness —St. David's—Fishguard (two boats) Scettestientilipsenhade Guo beans 

Sussex — Rye — Winchelsea — Hastings— | Cardiganshire — Cardigan — Newquay — —Sk I ee ‘ 

E:-t we ne—Newhaven—Brightoun—Shoreham | Aberystwith } FR ne a 
—Werthing—Seley Snir Seer Merionethshire—Aberdovey—Barmouth | Wieklow—Greystones—Wicklow— Arklow 

Ilampshire—Hayiing Island Carnarvonshire — Portmadoo—Abersoch | Wexford —Vourtown — Caliore— Weal 

Isle of Wight—Bembridge — Brighstone | —Porthdinllaen—Orme's Head | (two boats) —Carnsore—Duncannon 
Grange—Brooke | Anglesey — Llauddwyn — Rhosneizir—| Waterford — Tramore—Dungarvan 

Alderney—St. Anne Rhoscolyn — Holyhead — Oemaes — Bull Bay— | more 

Guernsey—St. Samson's | Moelfre—Penmon | Cork—Youghal—Rallycotton — Queen: 

Dorset—Poole— Chapman's Pool — Kime- | Denbighshire—Lianddulas —Courtmacsherry 
ridge—Weymouth—Lyme Legis | Flintshire—Rhyl (Tubalar) | Kerry—Valentia 


Total, 235 Life-boats. 
Services of the Life-boats of the Institution in 1872. 

























































Aden, schooner, of eel Fuphemia, barque, of Maryport 2 | L. G. Biglew, barque, of Yar- Sorrento, steamer, pt Shields 
remained by veas Excel, schooner, of Milford— TEE, Di iideshbiteannnnan 2 Ss 4 
Alfred, brig, of L iti seit ton, assisted to save vesseland.. 5 Magna Charta, Varque of Hali- 
saved veesel and... 7 | Bre, barque, of Exeter. 2 fax, N.S, and Norwegian 4. ? 
Ameomwla, brigantine, of ¢ ole raine 7 —— a of Dre bak. barque, Janbyrd, remained Stralsund, ship, of Stralsund 
Amity, smack, of Aberystwith . 2 J. D., brig, of Nantes..... 1 St. Juhanner, ship, of Da 
Antigua, ship, of Greenock, ren- Fairy (Queen, tx at, of L landadno assisted to save vessel and 
dered assistance —saved boat 4 | Swallow, flat, of Runcorn ..... 
Ark, brig, of West Hartlepool... 6 | Fearful, brig, of Sunderland .. 8 Murie, brig, of Colchester— Seceet Home, schooner, of 
Boltom Abbey, ship, of Liverpool Filey fishing yawls—rendered saved vessel and crew ...... 8 Youghal ascncceccoess & 
—renderad assistance. assistance Marguerite, brig, of Cherbourg Swift, schooner, of Wexford 5 
Catine, barque, of Newcastle, 5 Flora, schooner, of Exeter— —assisted to save vessel and 8 , Sybil, schooner, of Great Ya: 
Canada Belle, barque of Whitby 15 saved vessel and .. ......- 6 | Mary Grace, schooner, saved SENT. cocccecee s 
Care dime t apes 4, sloop, of Port Form, brigautine, of L iverpoo! 6 vease! and . Thomas, brigantine, of Dumfries 
Isam Frederick William, brig, of Mary Holl und, brig gantine, of 'ripeli, screw steamer, of Glas 
Cassi) elonnus, barq e, of North Guernsey. ......2..ceeeeees 8 Liverpool.........sccsecess 7 gow—remained by vessel, 
Shields ; Hector, brigantine, of Liverpool 6 Médiuteur, sc’ hooner, of Nantes Urgent, barge, of Rochester... 3 
— &J "I K ‘flali ing-boats of Hero, brig, of Searborough.... 6 —assisted to save vessel and 6 Uruguay, steamer, of Liverpool 
rt lsanc—saved veeselsand 8 | Hero, schooner, of London.... 4 Neptunus, barque, of Soon, —remained by vesel 
Car he «, smack, of Grimsby—- Henrietta, brig, of Memel ..... 9 Norway... 14, Vale of Nuth, barque, of Liver- 
DOES . weencassoe sees 4) Idaho, ship, of Bath, Maine,U.S, 23 | New Buxton. ‘lug rger, of Great ——* to save vessel 
Comm onder Sete Ireland, ship, of Liverpool— |} Yarmouth—saved vessel and 10 een g 
; tadt . ) assisted to save vessel. | i, fishing lugger Vanguard, sc! hie oner, Car- 
ce, Lion, cand Ell len O. wen, Tsabeila Granger, schooner, of of Flambcrough—rendered narvon—rendered assistance. 
smi ks, of Cardigan....... 7 Whitby, assisted to save vessel | assistance. Viking, barque, of Sunderland, 
Criterion, brig, of Arbroath ... 9 ORE wcccccccccccccecece : Oal, Norwegian schooner—ren- Viscount Lambton, br f Ro 
Cygnet, schr., of Workington... 3 | Jane, barge, of Rochester ..... 2 dered assistance CHESEL 2... eeeececenees 
Desender, brig, of Snuderland. 8 Jenny Lind, barque, of Aland. 2 | Orient, brig, of Stenton—ren- _ 
Dom, acho ne r, of Jerse y—saved John and Grace, smacks, of | dered assistance. ; Total lives saved by Lile- 
veese! ancl ° ° Milford, and M my. of Car- Palestine, brig, of Whitby .... 6 boats, in 1872, in additic ) 
Duro, Duteh s« ‘hooner — digan .. 4 | Palladino, brig, of Messina.... 14 95 vemels .... 562 
Eylontine, brig, of Whitby, as- Juliana, barqne, “of | 8 | Pallion, brig, of Sunderland— ee ee - 
sisted to save vessel and . 6 | Jupiter, ketch, of Hamburgh— assisted to save vesseland... 8 During the sam r i 
Dleaner, barqne, of Quebec rendered assistance. Perseverance, schoc ¥ the Institution grant - 
saved veee! and ess 6 | Lady Dowglas, brig, of London vessel and coe 8 wards for saving es by 
Fliza, brigantine, of Blyth . 4 —assisted to save vessel and. 6 | Peter, flat, of Liverpoo! 4 fishing and other boats .... 17 
Bi brig, of Belfast......... 7 | Laurel, brigantine, of London 9 Queen of the Fleet, barqne 6 —_ 
sloop, of Sunderland 3 | L’ Etoile, brig, of St. Malo ..... 8 Queen Victoria, sloop, of 2 - : . 
je { I li Lily, barqne, of South Shields— Richard Thompson, brigantine, Total of Lives = ~ } 788 
on eee assisted to save vessel, | of Belfast, assisted to save in Twelve Monchs..! — 
barque, of Bor« les aux 11 | Little Dorrit, yacht, of Wey- eee 
*rque, remained by mouth ° 2  Rusce Castle, brig, of London— | 
Lothian, brig, of B lyth.....00. e assisted to save vesseland.. 7 















1K COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT have to state that during ¢ the past 5 year (1872) the _— AL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION exp 
z 184 arions Life-hoat Establishments on the Coasts of England, Scotland, and Lre in midition to having cor uted to t 
o ) persons from various Shipwrecks on our Coasts, for which services it granted 19 ' Silver Medals and Votes of Thanks on Ve ~ 
ps ary rewands tot © amount of £2,637 
The number of Lives saved either by the Lite-boats of the Society, or by special exertions, for which it has granted Rewards, since it 
formatic is 22,000; for which Services 9] Gold Medals, 844 Silver Medals, and £40,927 in cash have been paid in Rewards 
The expense of a Life-boat, its equipment, transporting-carriage, and boat-house, averages £700, in addition tw £70 a-year 1 


keep the establisiiment in a state of efficiency 
ttions and Annual Sulseriptions are earnestly aolici 





x i and will be thankfully received by the Bankers of the Institution, 
Ww PERCIVAL, and Co. 76 Lombard Street; by all the ot! kers in the United Kingdvm; and by the Secretary, Richarp Lewis, beg 
the institution, 14 Joux Srueer, ADELPUI, London, euler, 1878, 
ro » r 8] 
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A NEW AND SUPERIOR 
LARGE PAPER, LARGE TYPE EDITION 


CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED 


beets span § Plays, 


EDITED, WITH NOTES, BY 


MR. and MRS. COWDEN CLARKE, 


AND CONTAINING ABOUT 


500 ILLUSTRATIONS by H. @. SELOUS, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN 


Monthly Parts, price 7d., and in Weekly Numbers, price Id. 


No. 1 ready DEC. 10. PART I. ready DEC. 19. 





T is just ten years ago, when the nation was called upon to keep the Tercen- 
tenary of SHAKESPEARE’S birth, that the First Part of CASSELL’s ILLUs- 
TRATED SERIAL EDITION of the Plays of our Great Dramatist made its appear- 
ance. The publication of this Edition was universally acknowledged to be the 
best monument to the memory of SHAKESPEARE. “ Here,” said one of the lead- 
ing daily newspapers, “is a publication by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, at 


' a cost which affords opportunity to the million for making acquaintance with 


the poet and philosopher of all time, in a form combining excellence of type and 
paper, along with a liberal supply of pictorial illustrations; and in addition to 
these good qualities, accompanied by a series of notes remarkable for intelligence 
and good taste. There can be little doubt this edition will soon be found in the 
cottage of the artisan, and on the table of the student.” 

Every one who aims at the possession of a library, however limited, neces- 
sarily feels that there are some few books which it would be a reproach to him 
to be without, and SHAKESPEARE is one of the few. In response to the growing 
demand for a second issue of CASSELL’s ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE, the 
Publishers have been considering what additional attractions could be intro- 
duced into the Work, to render it still more worthy of a place in the 
libraries of the wealthiest, and yet keep it within the reach of the humblest. 
They have accordingly arranged to effect a very striking improvement over 
the first edition by printing the Work in LARGER TYPE, upon a LARGER 
PAGE. The New Edition will, therefore, be published in Monthly Parts, 
at 7d., and in Weekly Numbers, at lid., the Publishers being convinced 
that the additional value imparted to the Work by its being produced in ROYAL 
QUARTO will be universally appreciated. 


** A LARGE PRESENTATION PLATE, consisting of a SHAKESPEARIAN 
REPRESENTATION Jdefore QUEEN ELIZABETH, will be issued, FREE OF 
CHARGE, with PART I, and purchasers of Nos. | to 4 will also be 
entitled to receive the Plate. 








Vel: 


$1173 Cassel’, Petter, & Galpin, Jondon, Paris, and New York. 
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Now READY, PART I., PRICE SIXPENCE, 


Ghe Christian dear, 


By the late REV. JOHN KEBLE, 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 














ep A PORTRAIT of the AUTHOR of “THE GHRISIAN YEAR,” of | 
printed separately on Plate Paper, in a style suitable “ 
for framing, is issued with every copy of PART L, of 
free of charge, as a PRESENTATION PLATE. chil 
, J sé gg 
> “WINGED ARROWS,” |: 
| 
| THE QUIVER CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 
IS NOW READY, PRICE 6d., CONTAINING— h 
By The Archbishop of Canterbury: | By W.H. G. Kingston: ‘s 








LIFE A TIME OF TRIAL. 


By the Rev. W. B. Carpenter, M.A.: 
CHRISTMAS EVE AT 


GRACE EDEN. 
| By the Author of “Better than 

















‘ 
Pr 
STRANGEBURGH. Gold,’ 
By William Gilbert, “ Author of Shirley MISSING, é 
Hall Asylum:” By F. M. Owen, Author of “ Soldier é 
TROTTIE’S DREAM. and Patriot,” é 
By George Barnett Smith, Awhor RUDOLF’S CASKET. on 
of “ Alden of Aldznholme :” ° : 
THE Hottow FARM, a| SL4. Savile Clarke: | 
Love Story. A BABY’S RATTLE. 


By the Author of “Troubles of | By Louisa Crow: 


Chatty and Molly :” THE DOVE-COLOURED 
BOB'S REFORMATION. SILK, 











&e. &e. &e. 
ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES GREEN, M. E. EDWARDS, FRED BARNARD, 
Epwarp HuGHEs, &c. 





~ 





> THE QUIVER & pecemser is now 
ready, price 6d., in which have just been commenced Fanny's 
Fortune, New Serial Story, by Isa Craic-Knox; Child 
Ruth, New Story, dy Beatrice LeiGH Hunt; and The 
Idiot of Dixmuyde, éy W. H. G. Kincston. Zhe 
Part contains, moreover, a variety of valuable and interesting 


Papers by Eminent and Popular Writers. 


en ene 





Cassell, Petter, & Calpin, London, Paris, and New York, 
Qo 














‘han 


Idier 











Now ready, PART I., price 6d. 


A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


The World of Wonders, 


A Record of Things Wonderful in Nature, Science, and Art. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. To be completed in 12 Parts, 





“A marvellous collection of marvels 
of all sorts.”—Daily News. 


“Quite an inexhaustible treasury 
of information and amusement for 
childhood’s inquiring mind.’”’—7%e Echo. 


“*A book better adapted thaa this to 
open the mind of the young to a per- 
ception of the wonders of Nature, 
Science, and Art we do not know.”— 
The Builder. 





Now ready, price 3s. 
THE NEW CHRISTMAS VOLUME 


(WwOLkL.. WTI.) of 


Little Folks. 


*,* Vols. I., II., III., IV., and V. 
of LITTLE FOLKS, of which 
120,000 Copies have been sold, con- 
taining about 2,000 Pictures, 
have been several times reprinted, 
and are still on sale. Coloured 
boaras, 3s. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


each. 





2 NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


to the Serial Issue of 


LITTLE FOLKS 
should register their 
orders for PART 37 of 
“LITTLE FOLKS,” 
ready December 19th, 
price 6d., commencing 
the NEW VOLUME, 
which will contain A 
BEAUTIFUL OOLOURED 
FRONTISPIECE. 





THE WISHING CAP, being the 
LITTLE FOLKS CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, is now 
ready, full of Stories, Pictures, Puzzles, &c., 


price Gd. 





"The Fairy of the Umbrella Tree. 
_ Little Marigald’s Strange Visitor. 


Lottie’s Secret. 


Se THE WISHING CAP. 
See THE WISHING CAP. 
See THE WISHING CAP. 


Wonderful Story of Prince Chincompoop. See THE WISHING CAP. 


' Icebound. 


Christmas at the Rectory. 


See THE WISHING CAP. 
See THE WISHING CAP. 





? 


Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, London, Paris, and New York; and all Booksellers. 





























THE 


XMAS. NUMBER 






Ready DEc. 17, 


Price 3d., 


Is 









CONTAINING 


The Story of 
The China Mug, 
The Bit of Old Chelsea, 
The Sevres Vase, The Pot 
Pourri Jar, and The Punch- 
bowl. Fully /llustrated. 





G2 CASSELL'S MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER 


_..ds-now_ready, price 6d., containing the following 
' amongst numérous other Contributions :— 


SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. By F.W. ROBINSON.—_THE ISLE 
OF LOVE. A Porm By ROBERT BUCHANAN.—The Martyr I 
Enew. By THEO, GIFT:.—On'Change. By W. MACKAY.—Turning 
@ Dishonest Penny. By LEWIS HOUGH.—_How Railway Acci- 
dents Happen. By A DRIVER—A Bit of Chalk. By Mrs. G. 
LINN#ZUS BANKS.—The American Balloon Expedition. By 
HENRY COXWELL.—Out with the Keeper. In Two Parts. By 
the Rev. M. G. WATKINS, M.A.—Preparations for War. By H. 
BADEN PRITCHARD.—Poverty Pastures. By the AUTHOR OF 
“EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE.” 





7 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS.—Descriptions of a grtat 
variety of Volumes suitable for Gifts, Prizes, Rewards, &c. &c., will 
be found in the New Edition of CassELt, PETTeR, & Gatpin’s 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE, a copy of which will be sent post 
Sree on application. 





Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, Ludgate Hill, ordon; Paris; and New York. 
d 





grtat 
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CROSBY'S DR. ROOKE'’S 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR ANTI-LANCET 


ts SPECIALLY recommenpep 
BY SEVERAL EMINENT PHYSICIANS, AND BY a nn 
DR. ROOKE, Scarborough. All who wish to preserve health, and thus pro- 


hor of the “ Anti-Lancet.” It has been used with the i ce’s “ Antr-Lan ” 

omy i success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, long se —_ on ae =o “di ie ern 
hs, Influenza, Consumptive Night Sweats, Spltting of | OT Tandy Guide to Domestic Medicine, w uch can 
Bio! of Breath, and all Affections of the| be had Grafis from any Chemist, or post free from 
fold in bottles at 1s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 1s. each, by all re-| Dr- Rooke, Scarborough. Concerning this book, 
meal Chemists, and wholesale by JAS. M. CROSBY, | the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles observed : 
* a “ It will be an incaleulable boon to every person 


t, Scarboroug' 
Invalids should read Crosby's Prize Treatise on athe 
ibeases he and Air Vessels,” acopy of whicn | 40 can read and think. 


of ti 
gan be had Graris of all Chemists, 


KEATING'S| coon, RECOMMENDED 


ASTHMA, 
HOARSENESS, BY THE 


COUCH | sccueiumox or rarzox. MOST EMINENT 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING. 


These Lozenges contain no opium nor any dele- OF THE 
terious drug, therefore the most delicate can take 


them with perfect confidence. No remedy is so 
LOZENGES speedy and certain in its beneficial effects, 
"| Sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, 1s. tid., and s 


as. od. cack. 


PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


GALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, AND BATTERIES. 


| 

| 

} 

A self applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to noxious medicines or other remedies. 

Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily efoctedin 
@#es of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 

WERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 
A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
 Panphiet “Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L, Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 
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|___ THE CHEQUE BANK, LIMITED, 


OFFICES: PALL MALL EAST, AND 124, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
a The GUARANTEE FUND of £100,000 CONSOLS has been invested in the names of the following 
TRUSTEES. 
i Ronse Daxetisn, Esq., M.P. | CoTneret E.Exirso0n, Bsq., J.P. | SAMUEL Mor3ey, Esq.,M.P. | W.H. Sirs, Esq., M.P. 
: The cheques of the Cheque Bank su a new, safe, and universally applicable method of i itti 
small pokes of £10 and waar: voy eee soRy TN tiene ammIE 


Each —_ will bear stamped on its face the maximum amount for which it can be filled up, but the maximum 
amount must be previously deposited, and thus no account can be overdrawn. All cheques are crossed and payable 


- Only to order. 
i The cheques are supplied in hooks of ten each, costing 1s., being 10d. Government duty and 2d. Bank commission. 
. APPLICATIONS FOR CHEQUE BOOKS to be made at the Offices above, or at any of the following Kaukers, where 
the funds of the Cheque Ban will be deposited :— 
_ The Bank of England; and Western Dimsdale. Fowler, Barnard and Co. Williams, Deacon and Co. 
» _ Branch. Herries, Farquhar and Co. 
Glyn, Mills, Currie and Co. Jay Cooke, McCulloch and Co. SPRY, 
Alexanders, Cunliffes & Co, National Bank. Manchester and County Bank. 
» Alliance Bank, Limited. National Provincial Bank of England. Manchester and Salford Bank. 
City Bank. Ransom, Bouverie and Co. Union Bank of Scotland, 
_ Consolidated Bank, Limited. R. Twining and Co. National Bank of Scotland. 
Additions to this list will be published from time to time. 


























MOSCOW 


NEVER BE WITHOUT 


MUST ARD| 


SOLD IN. SQUARE CANISTERS, . , 
COVERED eer A RED AND YELLOW LABEL. 








Robinson’s Patent 
Groats and Barley 


Prize Medals—Dublin, 1865; Paris, 1867. 





KINGSFORD’S 
Osweco Corn Four 


The Original Article. 





Keren, Rosinson, Betiviiizr, & Co. 
Purveyors to H.M. the Queen and H.R:H. the Prince of Wales: 





The above well-known Articles can be obtained of most 
Family Grocers, Oilmen, &c. | 











